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MARCH  REPORT. 


Division  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

March  23,  1883. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith,  for  publication,  results 
of  the  returns  of  the  amount  of  corn  and  wheat,  of  the  crop  of  1882, 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  on  the  1st  of  March,  1883,  with  the  quantities 
consumed  in  the  counties  where  grown,  whether  for  human  food,  feed 
for  working  animals,  or  feed  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  The  amount 
of  cotton  shipped  up  to  that  date,  and  the  estimated  quantity  still  on 
hand,  are  also  given.  Further  statistics  of  rates  of  transportation  of 
farm  products  are  likewise  presented. 
Respectfully, 

J.  E.  DODGE, 

Statistician. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 

Commissioner. 


CONSUMPTION  AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  returns  of  statistical  correspondents  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, mailed  March  1,  relate  to  the  distribution  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton,  and  the  comparative  quantity  still  remaining  on  the  farm. 
While  it  is  not  presumed  that  the  exact  proportions  can  be  given  by 
our  correspondents,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  give  reasonable  results, 
approaching  accuracy,  which  will  serve  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of 
the  wild  and  impossible  conclusions  of  enthusiasts  and  speculators. 
These  returns,  after  correction  of  obvious  errors,  present  a  uniformity 
of  results  that  afford  internal  evidence  of  substantial  accuracy. 

CORK 

Proportion  on  hand  March  1. — The  returns  show  that  about  36  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  or  about 
588,000,000  bushels,  of  1,618,000,000  bushels  representing  the  crop  of 
1882.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  in  the  Western  States,  and 
about  three-tenths  in  the  Southern  States. 
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Comparing  with  an  average  of  the  five  preceding  years,  one  of  which 
(1881)  was  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  we  find  that  New  England  had  less, 
than  that  average;  the  Middle  States,  37.4  percent.,  the  average  being 
36.7;  the  Southern  States,  43.5  per  cent.,  instead  of  35.9;  the  Western 
States  only  a  fraction  more  than  such  average,  or  33.8  per  cent.,  in 
place  of  32.9  per  cent. ;  the  Pacific  coast,  25.4,  the  average  being  24.5 
per  cent. ;  and  the  Territories,  35  per  cent.,  a  very  large  increase,  due 

The  following  state- 


to  the  development  of  corn  culture  in  Dakota, 
ment  shows  these  percentages  and  the  quantities  the} 


^present : 


Sections. 

1 
-d..,^  .,„<,■  ^      '  Stock      on      hand 
Pioduction.     ;      Marchll883. 

1 

Average 
percent, 
for    five 
years. 

Bushels. 

Per 

cent. 

Bushels. 

6,  376,  300 

78,  585,  700 

394,  695,  300 

1, 127,  934,  500 

2,  891,  900 

6,  512,  400 

29.8 
37.4 
43.5 
33.8 
25.4 
35 

1,  898,  701 
29,  397,  288 

171,  551,  062 

381,600,606 

735,  734 

2,  282,  552 

32.6 

Middle 

36.7 

Southern 

Western 

35.9 
32.9 
24.  5 

25.5 

Total 

1,616,996,100 

36.3 

587,  465,  943 

33.7 

It  is  seen  that  the  only  stocks  contributing  appreciably  to  the  aggre- 
gate are  those  of  the  West,  South,  and  the  Middle  States.  The  statement 
by  States  and  Territories  is  as  follows: 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts .. 
Bhode  Island  ... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  


Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ..: 

Kansas 

Nebraska 


Product  in  1882 


Bushels. 


1, 
1, 

1, 
21, 

9, 
43, 

3, 
17. 
35, 
34, 
16, 
36, 

3, 
31, 
30, 
14, 
63, 
34, 
75, 
14, 
75, 
93, 
2£, 
107, 
182, 
32, 
21, 

175; 

170. 
144. 


Stock  on  hand  March 
1, 1883. 


Bushels,      i  Pr.  ct. 


904,  400 
870,  700 
930,  300 
237,  200 
277,  900 
155,800 
187. 500 
942,  800 
518,800 
936,600 
904,  700 
904,  000 
260,700 
356,  200 
617,500 
708,  900 
982,  500 
233,  600 
636,400 
416,300 
485,900 
188,600 
927,000 
500,  900 
319,200 
581,600 
484,300 
336,900 
201,600 
127,  600 
487,  600  ! 
037,000  ! 
452,  600 
478,200  I 


253, 
261, 
656, 
346, 
69, 
312, 

7,  627, 
3,  778, 

16,101, 
1,889, 

8,  057, 
15,  797, 
15,  759, 

6,  869, 
18,  674, 

1,  594, 
15,351, 
14,  209. 

5,  708, 
23,  464, 
14,  484, 
31,  579, 

6,  269, 
30,  955, 
27,  062, 

8.  574, 
38,  694, 
67,  464, 

9,  660, 
6,127, 

52,  646, 
51,011, 
47,  669, 
35,  465, 


232 
210 
302 
416 
475 
066 
500 
264 
956 
568 
115 
760 
922 
604 
925 
827 
600 
792 
196 
031 
078 
212 
340 
369 
568 
480 
348 
653 
480 
004 
280 
100 
358 
626 


^  > 
&* 
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California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho    .     

Montana 

New  Mexico 
Utah 
"Washington  , 

Wyoming 

Indian 


States. 


Product  in  1882.   Stork  °?  b™$  March     ^  g 

1,  lbo6.  +;  -i 


Bushels. 


2,  790,  900 
101,  000 

18,  000 
422,  400 

57,  000 
4,  050,  000 

45,  000 

18,  000 
965,  000 
275,  000 

G2,  000 


Bushels. 


725,  634 
10, 100 
3,  600 

16(1,512 
20,  520 

720,  500 
13,500 
5,400 

270,  200 
66,  000 
22,  320 


Pr.  ot. 


Total 


1,616, 


100       587,465,943  i       36. 3  ,     33.7 


The  largest  proportions  on  band  are  those  of  the  Southern  States 
This  is  in  accordance  with  intelligent  expectation,  not  because  there  is 
any  surplus  for  shipment,  nor  because  more  is  consumed  than  in  the 
West.  On  the  contrary,  the  requirements  of  that  region  are  far  smaller 
than  of  the  States  where  pork  and  beef  are  made.  The  larger  portion 
is  used  for  feeding  the  horses  and  mules  employed  so  constantly 
in  plowing  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Pork  is  not  made  for 
shipment,  and  only  a  partial  supply  for  home  consumption,  from  mast, 
and  the  run  of  the  pea  field,  and  a  limited  supply  of  corn  towards  kill- 
ing time.  These  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  results  of  this  inquiry, 
showing  a  great  contrast  with  Western  practice. 

Consumption. — Inquiry  was  made  as  to  proportions  used  for  specific 
purposes,  to  illustrate  the  rural  economy  of  different  sections  of  the 
country,  under  the  following  heads,  viz:  (A)  human  food;  (B)  feed  for 
work  animals;  (C)  Feed  for  cattle  and  swine;  (D)  shipped  out  of  county 
where  produced. 

In  the  first  inquiry,  the  percentage  would  be  expected  to  vary  from 
two  causes — the  amount  produced  per  capita,  and  the. comparative  use 
of  maize  for  human  food,  which  differs  greatly  in  the  different  States, 
In  New  England  its  use  is  quite  limited,  and  not  confined  to  the  home 
product;  but  very  little  is  grown,  so  that  the  percentage  is  larger,  though 
the  quality  is  not.  In  the  South  the  quantity  is  greater,  but  less  than 
in  the  West,  so  that  sixteen  per  cent,  is  required  in  the  former,  and  but 
five  in  the  latter  States,  though  the  aggregate  Southern  requirement  is 
not  very  greatly  in  excess  of  Western,  63,000,000  bushels  against 
56,000,000  bushels.  The  quantity  of  native  corn  reported  as  used  for 
food  in  the  South  is  4.6  bushels  per  capita;  in  the  West,  nearly  3 
bushels.  In  the  Middle  States,  and  in  New  England,  the  native  supply 
is  supplemented  by  corn  from  other  States,  increasing  the  consumption 
as  reported;  the  population  is  largely  in  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
rural  population  small.    The  total  reported  as  used  for  food  in  the  coun- 
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try,  of  nearly  130,000,000  bushels,  may  probably  be  increased  by 
20,000,000  more  from  the  column  which  reports  corn  "  shipped  out  of  the 
county ''in  which  it  is  grown,  making  an  aggregate  of  150,000, 000  bushels, 
or  nearly  three  bushels  per  capita.  This  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
some  communities  using  twice  this  average,  and  others  a  scarcely  ap- 
preciable quantity. 

In  the  use  of  corn  for  feed  of  work-animals  is  seen  a  marked  difference 
between  Western  and  Southern  usages  and  rural  methods.  The  per 
cent,  of  corn  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Southern  States  is  placed 
at  47.2.  As  the  supplies  brought  from  the  West  are  almost  entirely 
used  for  work-animals  or  human  food,  the  real  proportion  of  corn 
consumption  is  fully  one-half  for  such  feeding.  In  the  West  it  is  one- 
fifth,  or  20  9  per  cent.  Yet  the  quantity  used  is  235,000,000  bushels. 
"The  larger  relative  use  of  corn  for  work-animals  in  the  South  is  due  to 
Tthe  fact  that  plowing  is  almost  continuous  from  March  to  July,  inclu- 
sive: that  more  horses  and  mules  are  required  in  proportion  to  work 
done,  and  corn  is  the  principal  feed.  In  the  West  there  is  less  cultiva- 
tion, wheat  taking  the  place  of  cotton,  and  requiring  no  culture  after 
planting,  while  horses  feed  upon  hay  as  well  as  corn,  and  use  oats 
much  more  extensively  than  in  the  South.  Everything  in  crop  and  cul- 
tivation, in  work  and  ration  of  animals,  conspires  to  widen  the  relative 
requirement  of  corn  for  work-animals  of  these  two  belts  of  States. 

The  consolidation  of  returns  makes  the  proportion  used  for  feeding 
work-animals  28  per  cent.  Taking  into  account  receipts  from  beyond 
county  (and  State)  lines  the  proportion  may  be  stated  at  30  per  cent. 

The  third  branch  of  consumption  relates  to  meat  production.  It  also 
includes,  to  a  limited  extent,  milk  production.  Beef,  pork,  and  mutton 
all  require  an  increasing  proportion  of  corn,  supplemental  to  grass 
products  and  rougher  forage  in  summer  droughts  and  winter  severities, 
especially  in  the  finishing  process.  Eggs  and  poultry  demand  a  share 
of  the  maize  supply.  Half  of  the  crop  in  the  West  appears  to  be  used 
as  feed  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Applying  the  percentage  to  the 
present  crop  the  grand  volume  of  558,000,000  bushels  is  indicated.  As 
only  one-fourth  is  shipped  from  counties  where  grown,  and  little  more 
than  one-fifth  can  be  traced  to  Chicago,  Toledo,  Xew  York,  and  all  other 
distant  markets,  it  is  evident  that  the  other  fourth  is  ample  for  working 
animals  and  home  food.  When  we  recount  the  various  uses  of  corn  in 
every  stage  of  cattle  life,  and  for  ripening  12,000,000  swine  (more  or  less) 
for  the  packing  trade,  and  some  millions  more  for  farmer's  use,  and  a 
further  requirement  for  sheep  and  poultry,  it  would  seem  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  Western  crop  might  be  used  for  these  purposes.  The  use 
of  corn  for  spirits  has  not  been  mentioned,  because  it  is  usually  only 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  Seed  requires  not  more  than  one  per 
cent.  In  this  calculation  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  entire  crop  is  ac- 
counted for.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  farmers'  cribs  were 
bare  of  corn  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  that  they  will  not  be  so 
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thoroughly  exhausted  at  its  end.  However  short  the  stock  may  be, 
which  Chicago  is  able  to  drain,  there  will  be  scattered  through  twenty 
States  many  million  bushels  more  than  existed  there  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  actual  consumption  (excluding  exportation,  seed,  etc.) 
will  not  much  exceed  1,450,000  bushels.  This  is  more  than  an  average 
consumption,  even  of  recent  years,  but  with  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion, a  large  export  demand,  and  the  necessity  for  beef  of  earlier  maturity 
and  better  quality,  it  will  not  be  too  large  a  quantity  for  the  future. 

Shipped  from  the  county. — As  the  returns  were  made  by  counties,  the 
proportion  shipped  does  not  necessarily  mean  shipped  to  the  seaboard, 
or  beyond  State  lines.  It  must  include,  however,  all  such  shipments. 
The  aggregate  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  about  330,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  ample' to  account  for  exportation,  eastern  and  southern  ship- 
ments, and  leave  a  margin  for  shipments  short  distances  for  local  sup- 
ply of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  requirements  of  neighboring  feeders. 
Seven-eighths  of  this  county  surplus  is  in  the  West.  The  largest  quan- 
tity is  in  Illinois ;  and  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  follow  in  order.  Iowa's 
proportion  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  very  poor  crop  of  last  year.  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  have  a  much  larger  surplus  than  usual. 

The  statement  of  this  division  of  local  consumption,  according  to  spe- 
cific uses,  is  thus  made : 


Sections. 

Hu 

man  food. 

Peed  for  work 
animals. 

Feed  for  cattle  and 
swine. 

Shipped    from 
county. 

Pr.ct. 

Bushels. 

Pr.ct. 

Bushels. 

Pr.ct. 

Bushels. 

Pr.ct. 

Bushels. 

14 

9.2 
16 

5 
30.8 

15.3 

894,  089 

7,  224,  526 

63, 185,  26  L 

56,  634,  363 

891,  439 

993,  388 

29.4 
32.7 
47.2 
20.9 
24.3 

43.1 

1,  873,  651 
25,  755,  430 

186,  306,  987 

235,  692,  078 

700,  755 

2,  798,  074 

54.2 
47.3 
26.3 
49.4 
34.6 

29.2 

3,  457,  579 
37,  144,  801 
103,953,517 
558,  047,  200 

1,001,426 

1,  899,  506 

2.4 
10.8 
10.5 
24.7 
10.3 

11.4 

150,  981 

8,  460,  953 
41,  249,  535 

279,  060,  859 

Middle     

Southern 

298,  280 
740,  432 

Nevada,   Colorado,  and 

Total 

8 

129,  823,  066 

28 

453, 126,  975     44 

705,  504,  029 

20 

329,  961,  030 

Allowing  for  the  export  reserve,  and  for  a  moderate  filling  of  the 
usual  stocks  held  over  (which  were  so  depleted  last  year),  and  for  the 
requisite  conversion  of  corn  into  spirits,  and  the  seed  for  sixty -five 
million  acres  or  more  to  be  planted,  the  actual  consumption  of  the  year 
for  man  and  beast  may  thus  be  stated,  after  distribution  of  the  remnant 
of  the  county  surplus  not  required  for  the  miscellaneous  uses  indicated 
above : 

Bushela. 

For  human  food 150,000,000 

For  feed  of  work  animals 520,  000,  000 

For  feed  for  meat-producing  animals 780,  000,  000 

Total. 1,450,000,000 

Leaving  for  export,  seed,  spirits,  and  surplus 166,  996, 100 
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The  returns  by  States  are  as  follows: 


Human  food. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina   . 

Georgia 

Florida    

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee  . 
West  Virginia  - . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri  

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon  

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

!N"ew  Mexico 

Utah.   

Washington 


Bushels.      Pr.ct. 


198,  968 

22 

130,  605 

15 

231, 636 

12 

160,  836 

13 

33,  348 

12 

138,  696 

12 

2,  118,750 

10 

795,  424 

8 

3,  916,  692 

9 

393,  6K0 

10 

1,611,423 

9 

5,  744,  640 

16 

6,  852,  140 

20 

4,  089,  050 

25 

8,  788,  200 

24 

927,  225 

25 

7,  036.  150 

22 

6,  349,  056 

21 

2,  927,  280 

20 

7,  609,  956 

12 

4,  483,  167 

13 

6,  766,  974 

9 

1,791,240 

12 

6,  040,  072 

8 

5,  599,  152 

6 

2,  707,  344 

9 

5,374,215 

5 

7,  293,  476 

4 

2.  576, 128 

8 

1,  478,  932 

7 

7,  019,  504 

4 

8,501,850 

0 

5,  778, 104 

4 

2,  474,  346 

3 

865, 179 

31 

26,  260 

26 

Food  for  work 
animals. 


Food  for  cattle    j 
and  swine. 


Shipped  from 
county. 


Bushels.     Pr.ct.l     Bushels.     Pr.ct.:     Bushels.     Pr.ct. 

i I ; L ! 


271,320 

235,  089 

540,  484 

420,  648 

105,  602 

300,  508 

6,  356,  250 

3,  778,  264 

14,  361,  204 

1,  259,  712 

6,  445,  692 
13,  643,  520 
13,  704,  280 

9, 159.  472 
16,  844.  050 

2, 114,  073 
16,  311,  075 
16,023,808 

8,781,840 
36, 147,  291 
19,  312,  104 
27,819,782 

5,  970,  800 
24,160,288 
25,196,184 

9,  325,  296 
25,  796,  232 
32,  820,  642 

7,  084,  352 
5,  704,  452 

28,  078,  016 
34,  007,  400 
26,001,468 
1 1,  546,  948 
697,  725 
3,030 


50,  688 
17, 100 
604,  500 


215,  424 

28,  500 

1,  999,  500 


30  i 

27 : 

28  | 

34 

38 

26  | 

30 

38 

33 

32 

36  ! 
38  | 
40 
56 
46  ! 
57 
51 
53  I 
60 
57  i 
56  I 

37  ! 
40 
32 
27 
31 
24 
18 
22  j 
27 
16 
20 
18 
14  | 
25 

3 

51 
50 

4:; 


250,  900 
33,  000 
37,  200 


463. 200         48 

85,250  j      31 

6, 200  10 


Total 


129,  823, 


8     453.  126,  975 


416,  024 
487,  592 
080,  968 
643,  344 
136,  171 
693,  480 
653,  125 
977, 120 
018,  648 
495,  908 
908,  551 
130,  240 
935,  603 
944,  116 
055,  850 
519,  246 
716,  325 
651,  392 
341,  824 
219,912 
966,  334 
564, 124 
120.070 
465,  387 
659,  600 
244,  064 
667,  307 
874,  974 
354,  912 
408,  904 
518,  18') 
819,  980 
448,  196 
465,  626 
948,  906 
52,  520 


80,  256 

11,400 

1,  534,  500 


154,  400 

112,  750 

6,200 


18,  088 
17,  414 
77,212 
12,  372 
2,779 
23, 116 

1,  059,  375 
1,391,992 
5,  222,  256 

787,  320 
3,  939,  034 
5,  385,  600 
3,  768,  677 

163,  562 

2,  929,  400 
148,  356 

1,918,950 

1,  209,  344 

585,  456 

4,439,141 

1,  724,  295 

15,  037,  720 

1,  044,  890 

12,  835,  153 

15,  864,  264 

1,  804,  896 

23,  646,  546 

58,  347,  808 

4, 186,  208 

2,535,312 

43,871,900 

35,  707,  770 

46,  224,  832 

32,  991,  280 

279,  090 

19, 190 


96,  500 
44,  000 
12,  400 


76, 032  18> 

"5li,"566V""iI 


705,  504,  029  :       44  I  329,  961,  030 
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THE    CORN-SURPLUS   STATES. 


Practically  we  have  only  to  consider  the  surplus-corn  States  in  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  corn  of  commerce  or  current  and  prospective 
prices.  Commercial  prices  are  made  by  the  production  of  seven  States. 
In  addition  to  these  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  usually  add  something  to 
this  surplus,  ordinarily  not  enough  to  affect  prices.  In  two  of  these 
seven,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  crop  of  1882  was  not  much  superior  to  that 
of  1881,  and  the  available  supply  of  the  present  year  actually  less  than 
that  of  last  year,  which  had  a  larger  stock  left  over  from  the  previous 
year's  supply.     The  local  prices  in  those  States  are,  therefore,  compara- 
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tively  high.     The  following-  statement  shows  rhe  proportion  and  quan- 
tity on  hand  in  those  States  March  1,  1883: 


States. 

<  !rop. 

Stock. 

27,  Ofl 
18,  1 M  348 
67,  464,  653 
5?,  641 
51   011,  100 
47,66! 
35,465  626 

P<  i 

0(  ill. 

Ohio 

Bushels. 
93,  319,  200 

1H7,  1-1,  300 
is.-,  :{:{i;,  900 
17."),  487,  600 
170,  037,  (ion 
111,  452,  600 
82,  478,  200 

■2'.t 
36 
:t7 
30 
30 
33 
43 

Indiana     

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas           .    

Nebraska 

Total 

955,  595,  800 

320,013,933 

33 

The  proportion  of  Illinois  on  hand  at  this  date  is  ordinarily  much 
larger  than  that  of  other  States.  In  188  Lit  was  45  per  cent.,  or  35,000,000 
to  40,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  present  remainder.  The  percentage 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  1882.  Iowa  has  a  smaller  proportion  on 
hand  than  last  year,  and  less  than  halt  the  number  of  bushels  remain- 
ing on  the  1st  of  March,  18.81.  The  comparison  of  the  stock  on  hand 
in  the  seven  States  is,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : 

Bushels. 

March  1,  1883 320,000,000 

March  1,1882 200,000,000 

March  1,1881 413,000,000 

The  present  situation  is  actually  worse  than  the  above  figures  appear 
to  make  it,  because,  while  there  is  more  corn  in  this  belt  of  States  than 
a  year  ago,  the  amount  in  the  principal  feeding  districts,  from  which 
also  the  corn  surplus  is  mainly  shipped,  is  scarcely  greater  than  last 
year.  These  are  the  regions  that  make  the  prices  and  available  com- 
mercial supply. 

EFFECT   OF   SCARCITY   UPON  PRICE. 

The  average  farm  price  for  the  crop  of  the  entire  couutry  from  1871 
to  1881,  inclusive,  has  been  43  cents.  In  the  last  live  years  of  this 
period  it  failed  to  reach  40  cents,  except  in  1881,  when  it  was  63  cents. 
It  is  above  the  average  now,  from  the  gradually  increasing  use  of  corn 
in  meat-making,  but  mainly  from  its  comparative  scarcity,  the  last  crop 
averaging  only  24  bushels  per  acre,  or  4  bushels  less  than  the  census 
crop  of  J 879.  That  crop  furnished  a  supply  of  35  bushels  per  capita; 
the  crop  of  last  year  only  30  bushels  per  head,  counting  present  popu- 
lation at  54,000,000.  The  bare  garners  of  last  fall  make  this  difference 
still  greater. 

SMALL   ANNUAL    SURPLUS. 

At  the  same  time  the  intelligent  observer,  at  all  conversant  with  the 
facts  of  farm  economy,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  surplus,  held  over  to 
augment  the  following  year's  Supply,  must  always  be  small,  say  5  or  6 
per  cent,  usually,  and  scarcely  exceeding  10  in  years  of  exceptional 
abundance.     In  three-fourths  of  all  corn-producing  counties  there  is 
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next  to  absolute  exhaustion  of  corn  cribs  every  year;  in  a  few,  in  the 
great  maize  sections,  there  is  sometimes  a  liberal  proportion  held  over. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  in  all  the  States  would  be  an 
extraordinary  surplus  in  any  season. 

ANNUAL  RATE   OF    CONSUMPTION. 

There  is  another  error  that  should  be  guarded  against — the  thought- 
less assumption  of  an  equal  rate  of  consumption  throughout  the  year, 
summer  as  well  as  winter.  No  farmer,  intelligent  or  otherwise,  would 
make  this  blunder,  which  is  broached,  though  probably  not  accepted  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  in  commercial  quarters.  It  is  evident  that  the 
consumption  in  December  in  the  feeding  States,  where  three-fourths  of 
the  corn  is  grown  and  two  thirds  of  it  consumed,  is  five  times — in  some 
of  them  ten  times — as  much  in  December  as  in  June.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  thoughtlessly  assume  that  the  consumption,  if  an  average 
of  100,000,000  bushels  per  month,  must  necessarily  be  in  equal  quantity 
each  month.  It  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  necessary  to  make  this 
explanation,  yet  the  vagaries  of  commercial  statement  render  it  impor- 
tant to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  these  returns, 
which  fairly  represent,  in  approximate  figures,  the  varied  conditions 
which  affect  consumption,  showing  uniformity  in  proportion  consumed 
only  between  those  States  in  which  such  conditions  are  similar.  In 
this  way  internal  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  substantial  correctness  of 
the  several  results. 

CONSUMPTION   IN   THE   PAST. 

There  is  a  chance  for  misconception  of  the  actual  requirements  of 
consumption  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  past  twelve  years,  which  is 
sufficiently  large,  but  much  of  it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
year  1869  was  one  of  low  production  of  corn,  and  the  census  of  1880 
was  very  incomplete  in  the  South,  making  the  record  of  1870  positively 
less  than  that  of  1860.  This  was  deceptive,  misleading  the  press,  which 
proclaimed  a  decline  in  corn  culture,  whereas  there  was  an  increase  in 
acreage.  The  census  made  760,911,519  bushels  a  figure  10  per  cent,  too 
low  for  1869,  for  that  season,  and  33  per  cent,  less  than  a  good  season 
would  have  made.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  871,320,000 
bushels  for  the  same  year  and  fairly  represented  the  real  status  of  the 
crop.  The  area  was  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  1,000,000,000,  and  in  1870 
a  product  of  nearly  1,100,000,000  was  obtained. 

The  increase  in  area  has  been  gradual,  and  no  such  boom  has  occurred 
as  the  unthinking  and  misinformed  observer  is  disposed  to  believe. 
Nor  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  very  low  estimates  except 
in  1878  and  1879,  the  causes  of  which  are  obvious.  Eeviewing  the 
production  of  five  years  for  1877  and  1881,  inclusive,  in  the  light  of 
census  and  department  work  combined,  the  average  product,  exclusive 
of  an  average  of  about  82,500,000  bushels  exported,  would  admit  of  a 
consumption  for  all  purposes  of  nearly  1,400,000,000  bushels.  For  ten 
years  the  consumption  has  averaged  about  1,275,000,000  bushels,  the 
exportation  nearly  65,000,000  bushels. 
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The  increase  has  been  gradual  and  comparatively  uniform.  The  com- 
petition of  one  crop  with  another  and  the  practical  difficult \  of  much 
annual  change  in  the  aggregate  area  of  all  crops,  except  by  the  steady 
increase  of  farms  and  farmers,  forbid  the  spasmodic  and  extreme  en- 
largement of  the  area  of  any  crop.  Every  accurate  enumeration,  State 
or  National,  fortifies  this  position  and  exposes  the  absurdities  so  often 
set  afloat  in  this  era  of  speculation. 

The  annual  variation  in  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States 
shows  how  comparatively  uniform  in  production  is  this  national  crop, 
and  yet  how  short  unfavorable  seasons  may  occasionally  make  it,  from 
drought  and  other  causes,  as  in  1881  and  1874.  The  diagrams  accom- 
panying presents  this  difference  graphically. 

The  comparative  yield  of  corn  per  acre,  in  the  different  sections, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram,  is  accounted  for  by  climate,  soil, 
and  cultivation. 

LOCAL   NOTES. 

A  few  extracts  from  reports  of  correspondents,  indicating  local  peculi- 
arities of  consumption  and  distribution,  are  appended: 

Maine. — Somerset:  The  production  of  corn  is  not  equal  to  consumption  in  tins 
country.  Sagadahoc :  Not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  corn  consumed  in  the  county 
is  grown  in  it.  Franklin:  Corn  largely  hought  for  home  consumption.  Waldo:  We 
raise  ahout  50  per  cent,  of  the  corn  we  consume.  Piscataquis :  Much  western  corn  is 
used.  Kennebec:  Corn  is  about  all  used  up,  wheat  ditto.  Knox:  We  import  from  the 
west  about  70.000  bushels  of  corn  and  5,000  barrels  of  flour. 

New  Hampshire. — Carroll :  Thousands  of  bushels  shipped  to  the  county.  Rocking- 
ham: Less  corn  in  the  granary  of  farmers  than  any  year  for  ten.  Hillsborough  :  Much 
corn  is  shipped  from  the  West,  and  used  by  dairymen  for  their  milch  cows.  Coos: 
We  do  not  raise  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  what  is  consumed. 

Massachusetts. — Norfolk:  Last  year's  corn  crop  was  a  light  oue,  which  accounts 
for  small  per  cent,  on  hand;  little  wheat  grown  in  the  county.  Barnstable:  Not 
enough  corn  grown  for  home  consumption  ;  no  wheat  to  speak  of  raised.  Franklin  : 
Not  more  that  25  per  cent,  of  corn  consumed  is  raised  at  home,  and  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  wheat.  Bristol:  We  only  grow  a  small  portion  of  what  we  consume.  Nantucket : 
Do  not  raise  enough  to  supply  the  island.     Hampden  :  Buys  largely  of  all  grains. 

Vermont. — Franklin  :  One  third  of  corn  and  wheat  consumed  is  imported.  Orleans : 
Half  of  the  corn  and  wheat  consumed  are  imported;  the  wheat  comes  in  the  form  of 
flour.  Addison :  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  corn  raised  is  fed  to  sheep.  Washington  : 
Much  comes  from  the  West ;  corn  is  largely  fed  to  cows.  Caledonia :  We  import  from 
the  West  ten  times  as  much  as  we  raise. 

Rhode  Island. — Kent:  After  a  careful  estimate  it  is  thought  that  there  is  imported 
50,000  bushels  of  corn,  300  tons  of  wheat  bran,  100  tons  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

Connecticut. — Tolland  :  Not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  corn  consumed  is  raised 
in  the  county.  Fairfield:  We  grow  about  half  we  consume.  New  London:  Poultry 
consume  a  large  proportion  of  the  corn  raised  in  the  county. 

New  York. — Oswego:  The  county  consumes  500,000  bushels  more  than  it  produces. 
Otsego:  From  10  to  20  per  cent,  imported.  Montgomery:  Twenty  per  cent,  of  corn 
used  is  imported  ;  mostly  fed  to  dairy  animals.  Orleans:  We,  are  feeding  40,000  sheep 
this  winter,  and  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  from  the  West.  One  of  my  as- 
sistants thinks  that  there  is  more  corn  consumed  for  feeding  than  is  produced  in  the 
county.  Livingston:  Many  farmers  use  western  corn  to  feed  to  stock.  Allegany: 
Much  shipped  here  from  the  West.     Orange :  We  produce  much  less  than  we  consume- 
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The  high  price  of  milk  this  winter  has  caused  much  corn  fed  to  milch  cows.  Greene: 
Last  year's  crop  was  light;  will  import  75  per  ceut.  of  consumpdion.  Genesee:  Much 
is  imported.  Herkimer  :  The  county  is  devoted  to  cheese-dairy  business,  and  expends 
§500. 000  for  grain  outside  the  couuty.  Delaware  :  We  consume  much  more  than  we 
produce.     Sullivan  :  A  great  deal  of  corn  imported,  and  much  fed  to  milch  cows. 

New  Jersey. — Ocean:  The  county  consumes  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  produces. 
Camchn  :  Much  is  fed  to  milch  cows:  the  consumption  far  exceeds  production. 

Pennsylvania. —  Tenanyo  :  This  county  imports  corn.  York:  Exports  and  imports 
are  about  equal.  Ell: :  Do  not  produce  as  much  as  we  consume.  M~cEean  :  About 
one-fourth  of  what  is  consumed  is  produced  in  the  county.  Crawford:  There  is  much 
shipped  into  the  county  from  the  Wesr.  Wayne  :  As  much  corn  is  imported  as  is  pro- 
duced in  the  county.  Greene:  The  surplus  is  fed  to  stock  for  market.  Lebanon: 
Large  quantities  fed  to  fowls. 

Maryland. — Alleghany:  Much  corn  is  fed  to  oxen  in  the  mines,  which  accounts  for 
the  high  per  cent,  given  to  question  B. 

Virginia. — Louisa  :  Owing  to  bad  crop  last  year,  we  have  imported  corn.  Shenan- 
doah :  The  crop  is  generally  consumed  in  the  county;  the  stock  on  hand  is  larger  than 
usual  at  this  date.  Botetourt:  The  crop  was  large  and  much  of  it  is  yet  on  hand. 
James  City:  Lumbering  is  our  leading  industry:  do  not  raise  corn  enough  to  supply 
home  demand.  Essex:  Half  the  crop  still  on  hand.  Southampton  :  Ten  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  still  in  held,  owing  to  bad  weather.  Spottsylvania :  Exporting  going  on. 
Prince  George:  Some  held  because  of  bad  roads.  Northumberland:  More  on  hand  than 
for  the  last  five  years. 

North  Carolina. — Lredell :  Our  surplus,  about  30  per  cent,  of  crop,  is  made  into 
whisky  and  exported  in  that  shape  Montgomery  :  The  last  crop  was  very  large,  and  the 
surplus  is  larger  than  usual.  Tyrrell :  One-third  of  crop  still  on  hand-  Davidson  :  Dis- 
tilleries in  the  western  part  of  county  consume  considerable  corn.  Anson  :  Stock  on 
hand  is  larger  than  for  ten  years  at  this  season.  Randolph  :  This  is  a  manufacturing 
county,  and  does  not  raise  grain  enough  for  home  demand. 

South  Carolina. — Laurens :  There  is  more  corn  on  hand  than  is  usual  at  this  date? 
because  we  had  a  good  wheat  crop  last  year.  Xeivberry :  Very  rarely  make  enough 
for  home  consumption:  last  year  was  a  better  crop  than  usual. 

Georgia. — Cobb  :  More  corn  has  been  used  in  feeding  stock  than  is  usual,  and  the 
supply  on  hand  is  larger  than  usual.  Burke :  The  short  crop  of  1S81  necessitated  use 
of  last  year's  crop.  Camden  :  About  half  of  the  corn  consumed  is  imported.  Monroe. : 
The  county  is  better  supplied  with  corn  than  for  many  years.  Union  :  Our  surplus  is 
fed  to  beef  cattle  and  colts  raised  for  market.  Pickens  :  About  15  per  cent,  of  crop  used 
by  distilleries.  Bibb  :  Fully  75  per  cent,  of  crop  on  hand.  Decatur  :  Enough  made  for 
home  consumption  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Laurens:  Production  not  equal  to  con- 
sumjjtion.  Merriwether  :  About  enough  to  sux>ply  home  demand.  Wilkinson  :  Will  have 
enough  for  home  demand  this  year.  Fannin:  Our  surplus  mostly  goes  to  distilleries. 
Paulding  :  There  is  more  corn  on  hand  than  usual,  because  it  was  a  fine  crop  and  all 
other  grain  crops  were  good. 

Florida. — Baker:  No  corn  fed  to  cattle  or  hogs:  they  get  good  living  in  woods- 
Suwannee:  About  half  the  corn  consumed  is  shipped  from  the  West.  Putnam:  We 
import  about  one- fourth  of  corn  used.  Columbia:  More  or  less  shipped  into  the 
county  every  year  :  our  hogs  are  mostly  fed  on  peanuts  and  chufas.  Gadsden  :  We  raise 
cotton  to  buy  western  corn. 

Alabama. — Macon  :  More  corn  in  the  hands  of  farmers  than  usual  this  time  of  year- 
Pike :  For  the  first  time  in  years  we  have  raised  enough  for  home  demands.  Etowah  : 
Have  ample  supply  forborne  consumption,  which  has  not  been  the  case  for  several  years 
before.  Lee  :  The  unusually  large  amount  on  hand  is  clue  to  the  large  crop  of  last 
year.  Marshall:  The  supply  is  equal  to  home  demand.  Talleipocsa :  We  usually  im- 
port, but  this  year  have  an  abundauce  for  home  use  and  possibly  some  to  exx^ort.  Coffee : 
Made  corn  enough  to  supply  our  home  demand,  which  is  very  unusual.     Franklin-' 
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Not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  baa  any  corn  on  1st  of  March.  Lawrence:  For  the  first 
year  in  many  we  are  exporting  corn,  which  is  worth  40  cents  per  bushel.  Calhoun  : 
Excellent  crop.  Lauderdale:  Gre.it  deal  on  hand.  Marengo:  Usually  import,  but  will 
be  enough  this  year.  Shelby:  Splendid  crop  and  more  surplus  than  for  years.  Tus- 
caloosa: More  on  hand  than  usual.     Fayette:  Larger  surplus  than  usual. 

Mississippi.— Calhoun :  The  crop  of  1882  was  very  large,  and  farmers  as  a  conse- 
quence have  larger  amounts  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Scott :  Will  ship  no 
corn  from  the  West  this  year.  Warren:  Very  few  farmers  make  enough  to  last  till 
spring;  this  is  a  cotton  county.  Carroll:  The  large  number  of  hogs  that  died  last 
year  from  the  plague  explains  why  we  have  so  much  corn  on  hand.  Marshall:  More 
than  usual  on  hand,  but  not  enough  to  supply  demand.  Benton:  Better  supplied 
than  for  years.  Newton  :  Will  use  less  corn  from  West  than  is  usual.  Prentiss  :  We 
have  a  full  supply  for  all  wants.  Tippah:  The  mast  crop  was  large,  and  there  is 
more  corn  on  hand  flwing  to  that  fact.     Yazoo  :  Larger  quantity  on  hand  than  usual. 

Louisiana. — Concordia  :  Very  little  com  raised  last  year,  owing  to  overflow.  Saint 
Mary's:  Do  not  grow  enough  for  home  consumption.  Sabine:  More  on  hand  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Assumption:  We  draw  on  the  West  for  some  corn  and 
meal.  Livingston  :  We  raise  but  little  corn.  Tangipahoa :  There  is  more  on  hand  than 
usual  on  1st  of  March,  owing  to  large  crop  last  year.  Catahoula  :  Will  be  large  de- 
ficit during  coming  summer.  Franklin  :  Not  near  enough  raised  for  home  use  ;  much 
imported. 

Texas. — Marion:  Do  not  make  corn  enough  for  home  use.  Caldwell:  We  do  not 
make  enough  for  home  use.  Callin:  Our  surplus  is  mostly  fed  to  stock  being  raised 
for  market.  Madison:  About  enough  to  supply  home  demands.  Runnels:  Our  pro. 
duction  is  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  our  consumption.  Titus:  About  enough  to  last 
till  next  crop.  Donley :  Our  corn  is  all  sold  early  to  stockmen  in  the  county.  Harri- 
son :  We  import  much  corn  from  Saint  Louis.  Waller:  Many  farmers  are  buying  corn 
now;  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  write  it.  Austin:  Last  year's  crop  was  a  good  one 
and  we  have  enough  for  home  use.  Cameron  :  We  make  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion. Coleman:  Some  farmers  are  importing  corn  now.  Fayette:  While  we  make 
corn  enough  for  home  use,  we  rarely  ship  any  out.  Erath:  Considerable  imported. 
Hamilton:  Owing  to  very  wet  weather  much  fed  cattle.  Bell:  Less  than  usual  on 
hand  owing  to  much,  feeding  of  stock  past  winter.  Comal:  Some  in  field  yet.  Jiob- 
inson  :  Considerable  still  standing  ungathered. 

Arkansas. — Independence :  We  import  corn  and  meal ;  do  not  export  any.  Bradley : 
Frequently  import  from  the  West.  Madison :  The  last  crop  was  very  large,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  amount  on  hand.  Pope:  Larger  amount  on  hand  than  usual,  owing  to 
large  mast  crop.  Grant:  There  is  some  corn  imported.  Jefferson:  We  are  net  self- 
sustaining  in  corn.  Yell :  Owing  to  the  large  mast  crop  last  fall,  very  little  corn  fed 
to  hogs.  Phillips:  Much  meal  is  brought  from  Saint  Louis.  Franklin:  Larger  por- 
tion on  hand  than  usual  at  this  date.  Dorsey :  Fine  crop  and  all  being  held;  much 
fed  to  stock.  Mississippi:  Five  per  cent,  of  crop  yet  in  field,  and  will  probably  be 
destroyed  by  prevailing  floods.  Fulton:  Bountiful  crop,  but  short  crop  of  1881  ne- 
cessitated early  encroachment  upon  the  present  crop. 

Tennessee. — Chatham:  Corn  is  cheap,  which  accounts  for  the  large  amount  still  in 
farmers'  hands.  Hardeman:  The  amount  on  hand  1st  of  March  would  be  above  an 
average  but  for  the  very  short  crop  of  1881,  which  forced  early  use  of  the  crop  of 
1882.  Be  Kalb:  This  is  a  stock-growing  county,  and  much  corn  is  fed  to  stock  for 
market.  Bledsoe:  More  in  hands  of  farmers  than  usual  on  the  1st  of  March.  Mont- 
gomery: Much  corn  is  fed  to  swine  and  cattle  being  raised  for  market.  Roane:  Sur- 
plus disposed  of  before  March.  White:  The  mast  crop  was  large,  and  we  have  more 
corn  on  hand  than  usual  for  that  reason.  Robertson  :  About  100,000  bushels  of  corn 
made  into  whisky,  but  much  of  the  corn  comes  from  the  West.  Smith:  An  unusually 
large  amount  is  now  ready  for  shipment.  McMinn:  Unusual  amount  on  hand,  owing 
to  low  price  and  light  demand. 
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West  Virginia. — Hardy :  Mostly  consumed  by  hogs  and  cattle.  Berkeley :  Failure 
of  crop  1882  has  caused  farmers  to  retain  more  than  usu  J  quantity  on  hand.  Morgan  : 
Crop  of  1881  insufficient  for  home  consumption  and  about  15,000  bushels  imported  into 
county.  Brooke:  Considerable  fed  to  sheep.  Pendleton:  Quite  scarce  at  from  50  cents 
to  75  cents  per  bushel,  presumably  held  back  for  higher  price  ;  not  much  fed  to  cattle 
except  milk  cows ;  work  animals  and  hogs  get  the  most  of  it.  Summers :  Good  crop,  but 
the  need  was  so  great  that  a  less  proportion  remains  on  hand  at  present  than  usual. 
Fayeite :  Mostly  used  for  bread,  and  is  frequently  insufficient  in  quantity.  Randolph : 
Only  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Monongalia :  Very  little  exported.  Greenbrier : 
Large  amount  still  ungathered.  Tyler:  More  on  hand  than  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  stock. 

Kentucky. — Barren:  Much  consumed  for  bread  and  whisky.  Mercer:  Consider-- 
erable  used  for  whisky.  Nelson  :  Very  little  sold  out  of  county.  Lewis  :  Untold  dam- 
age done  by  Hoods.  Franklin:  None  exported;  surplus  sold  tofcdistillers.  Shelby: 
Best  crop  in  ten  years ;  20  per  cent,  exported  and  40  per  cent,  yet  on  hand  awaiting 
higher  prices.  Garrard:  More  than  usual  quantity  on  hand.  Trimble:  Great  damage 
by  the  flood.  Henderson  :  Very  great  damage  by  overflow  of  the  Ohio  River.  Kenton  ; 
More  on  hand  than  usual  caused  by  scarcity  of  hogs  to  eat  it ;  none  exported  because 
home  prices  are  good.  Anderson  :  Much  larger  proportion  than  usual  on  hand  because 
of  low  prices.  Gallatin:  One  per  cent,  of  the  crop  lost  by  flood  of  the  Ohio  River. 
McLean  :  Fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  usual  on  hand  because  of  scarcity  of  hogs. 
Allen  :  Not  as  much  used  for  hogs  and  stock  as  usual.  Bourbon  :  Usually  consumed 
by  distilleries,  but  high  tax  lessened  their  consumption.  Breckenridge:  Considerable 
lost  by  floods.  Carroll:  Sold  short  and  compelled  to  import.  Cumberland:  More  on 
hand  than  for  years  because  of  low  prices.  Oldham:  Large  quantity  on  hand,  owing 
t  ne  crop  of  1882,  scarcity  of  stock,  and  fine  winter.  Livingston:  Fair  average 
crop,  but  much  of  it  lost  by  floods.  Spencer:  Less  used  than  usual,  owing  to  scarcity 
of  stock.     Taylor :  Proportion  on  hand  greater  than  usual,  owing  to  good  crop. 

Ohio. — Marion:  Greater  amount  on  hand  than  usual  because  of  unmarketable  con- 
dition. Ashtabula:  None  exported!  Franklin:  Mostly  used  in  county.  Morrow: 
Large  percentage  on  hand  because  of  crop  not  being  dry  enough  to  ship  ;  more  fed  to 
hogs  than  usual.  Fulton:  More  shipped  into  county  than  shipped  out.  Harrison: 
Large  crop ;  generally  consumed  in  county.  Coshocton :  Large  quantities  destroyed 
by  the  flood.  Lawrence:  Considerable  amount  destroyed  by  floods.  Darke:  Damp 
and  inferior  and  thrown  on  market  while  it  was  frozen.  Ashland:  About  all  con- 
sumed. Logan:  Unusually  chaffy  and  materially  injured  by  sleet  and  rain.  Preble: 
Large  quantity  on  hand  because  of  poor  quality.  Scioto  :  Large  quantity  destroyed 
by  the»floods.  Meigs  :  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Erie :  Little  marketed  yet. 
Huron  :  Most  of  it  sold  before  March  1.  Shelby  :  Inferior  crop  ;  none  can  be  saved  for 
seed.  Morgan:  That  on  hand  in  good  condition.  Champaign:  Much  of  it  on  hand  very 
poor  and  not  overhalf  marketable.  Allen:  Larger  portion  on  hand  than  usual,  much 
remaining  ungathered;  10 per  cent,  of  it  rotted  by  weather.  Madison  :■  Poor  crop  of 
1881  compelled  early  consumption  of  last  crop  ;  but  little  of  it  fit  for  market.  Musk- 
ingum :  Shrunk  25  percent,  since  October,  1882.  Tuscarawas:  Not  so  full  and  plump 
as  usual.     Carroll:  Considerable  imported. 

Michigan. — Delta:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Montcalm:  Imported.  Osceola: 
Large  quantities  imported.  Crawford:  Demand  far  exceeds  supply.  Tuscola:  No 
more  raised  than  consumed  in  county.  Newaygo.  Fine  crop  and  larger  surplus  on 
hand  than  usual.  Muskegon  :  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Manistee :  Not  near 
enough  raised  for  home  consumption. 

Indiana. — Morgan:  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  crop  imported  for  home  consumption. 
Dubois:  Very  little  sold,  mostly  used  for  home  consumption.  Monroe:  More  on  hand 
than  usual,  owing  to  scarcity  of  hogs.  Owen:  But  little  exported.  Carroll:  Large 
portion  was  not  gathered  till  midwinter.  Hancock:  More  on  hand  than  usual;  qual- 
ity poor  and  but  little  exported.     Bartholomew  :   Mostly  consumed  by  starch  mills. 
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Johnson;  Large  consumption  by  starch  mills.  Wells:  Nol  as  good  quality  asexpected  ; 
little  left  for  seed;  cause,  being-  worked  too  late  in  season  and  kept  growing  a  mouth 
later  than  usual.  Clinton:  Germinating  quality  injured  by  cold,  and  seed  scarce;  low 
prices  prevailing.  Wayne:  Large  percentage  fed  to  hogs.  Blackford:  Heavy  and 
damp  and  quality  interior,  seed  very  scarce.  Clay:  Very  much  damaged  by  floods. 
DeKalb:  Not  well  dried  before  harvesting  and  consequently  not  tit  for  sale;  largo 
quantity  on  hand.  Dearborn  :  Surplus  consumed  by  distilleries;  seed  hard  bo  procure. 
Hamilton:  More  on  hand  than  usual,  and  more  fed  hogs  and  eat  tie  than  usual.  Wa- 
bash: Less  shipped  than  usual  because  it  has  not  dried  out  well,  and  low  pries. 
Marion:  Considerable  imported. 

ILLINOIS.— Jo  Daviess :  All  consumed  at  home  and  some  imported.  Washington: 
Most  of  crop  consumed  in  county.  Stark:  25  per  cent,  more  than  crop  of  1881  to  sell. 
McLean:  Lighter  crop  than  expected;  poor  seed  and  will  not  germinate  because  of 
damage  by  cold ;  some  seed  imported.  Putnam  :  Great  demand  for  seed  corn.  Kanka- 
kee :  Most  of  crop  poor.  Cook:  Short  crop.  Lawrence:  But  little  sold.  Shelby  :  Sold 
close  because  of  failure  of  crop  of  1881.  Henderson  :  Seed  worth  $1  per  bushel  and  very 
scarce.  Cumberland:  Very  little  shipped  and  increasing  home  consumption.  Coles: 
Mostly  all  sold  because  of  scarcity  of  stock  and  good  prices.  Fulton  :  Nearly  all  con- 
sumed and  need  of  more.  Henry :  Less  on  hand  and  poorer  than  usual.  Ogle :  Uneven 
crop  aud  less  than  usual  ou  haud  or  marketed.  Gallatin  :  Great  damage  by  tioods,  15 
or  25  per  cent,  of  crop  destroyed. 

Wisconsin.—  Bock:  Do  not  raise  enough  for  home  consumption.  Waushara  :  More 
raised  for  cattle  than  usual.  Fond  du  Lac:  Not  as  nutritious  as  usual.  Sauk:  One- 
fourth  as  much  shipped  into  county  as  shipped  out.  Milwaukee:  Not  enough  raised 
for  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  St.  Croix:  Considerable  on  hand  owing  to  early  adveut 
of  winter. 

Minnesota. — Renville:  Oue-fourth  of  crop  remains  in  held.  Winona  :  More  brought 
into  county  than  shipped  out.  Fillmore  :  More  grown  than  ever  before,  aud  nearly  all 
consumed  in  county  owiug  to  low  prices  prevailing  outside.  Carver  :  Moving  freely 
owing  to  prevailing  good  price.  Jackson :  Unusually  light  aud  mostly  fed  to  hogs. 
Washington:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  consumption.  Lsanti :  Being  held  because 
of  low  price.  Rock:  Short  crop  ;  will  be  less  in  future  and  more  stock  raising.  Otter 
Tail :  Not  enough  raised  for  home  consumption. 

Iowa. — Des  Moines :  100,000  bushels  imported  into  county.  Page :  Large  percentage 
of  crop  on  hand  waiting  for  better  prices.  Clinton  :  Very  poor  quality  aud  but  little 
exported.  Henry:  Considerable  imported.  Kossuth:  All  consumed  in  county.  Ma- 
haska: Large  quantities  imported.  Polk:  Poor  quality  and  more  fed  to  stock  than 
usiral.  Winnesheik :  Very  poor  iu  quality  ;  large  amount  of  soft  corn.  Appanoose : 
Large  quantities  imported.  Butler:  Large  proportion  of  crop  used  in  county  because 
it  was  too  poor  to  export.  Hamilton :  Larger  percentage  of  corn  on  hand  than  for  five 
years.  Jones:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Keokuk:  More  consumed  than  raised. 
Benton :  Not  more  than  half  average  crop.  Cerro  Gordo :  Considerable  soft  and  none 
shipped.  Clark:  80  per  cent,  of  quantity  used  in  county  is  imported.  Fremont:  Sur- 
plus in  hands  of  farmers.  Greene:  Large  quantity  imported.  Marion:  Importing 
largely  where  usually  exporting.  Palo  Alto :  More  being  raised  than  formerly  and  re- 
placing wheat.  Cedar:  50  per  cent,  of  crop  on  hand  ;  very  little  fed  to  cattle.  Chicka- 
saw: Very  light  crop,  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  average  crop.  Floyd:  Short  crop 
and  but  little  for  sale.  Montgomery :  Not  as  much  on  haud  as  one  year  ago;  not  over 
40,000  bushels  in  county.  Johnson:  Very  light  crop  and  less  on  hand  than  usual. 
Lucas:  Large  quantities  imported.  Monroe:  Light  crop  owing  to  excessive  rains. 
Buchanan :  Least  per  acre  for  twenty-five  years,  and  poor  quality  from  cold,  wet,  and 
poor  seed. 

Missouri. — Vernon  :  But  little  on  hand,  early  consumption  necessitated  by  exhaus- 
tion of  previous  crop.    Bollinger:  Unusual  amouut  on  hand,  heavy  crop,  and  but  little 
fed  to  hogs  owing  to  good  mast  last  fall.     Madison :  Unusually  heavy  crop.     Taney  : 
10990 2 
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More  surplus  on  hand  than  usual.  Caldwell:  Largest  crop  ever  raised  in  county. 
Douglas :  Remarkably  good  crop,  mostly  used  in  county.  Platte :  Largest  crop  in 
years;  half  the  crop  on  hand.  Holt:  Considerable  held  for  better  prices  ;  more  chaffy 
and  lighter  than  usual.  Macon  :  Less  on  hand  than  usual  owing  to  light  crop.  New 
Madrid:  Generally  sold  as  soon  as  gathered. 

Kansas. —  Woodson  :  Best  crop  in  five  years,  and  larger  surplus  on  hand  than  usual. 
Atchison  :  Large  amount  fed  to  cattle  because  of  cold.  Montgomery  :  Better  supply 
on  hand  than  usual.  Shawnee:  Some  held  for  better  prices.  Washington:  Increase 
in  cultivation.  Trego  :  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Mitchell :  Not  much  raised 
in  one  portion  of  county.  Lincoln  :  Considerable  held  for  higher  prices.  Greenwood: 
More  exported  than  usual.  Decatur  :  Not  enough  raised  for  home  consumption.  Bar- 
ton :  Light  crop.  Coffey :  More  on  hand  than  for  years  at  this  time.  Neosho :  Less 
remaining  on  hand  than  usual  owing  to  good  prices.  Ottawa  :  Exporting  more  than 
usual.     Harper  :  More  on  hand  than  for  five  years  past. 

Nebraska. — Adams:  Held  for  higher  prices.  Greeley:  Considerable  on  hand  await- 
ing better  prices.  Webster  :  Good  crop  and  much  sold  for  good  prices  ;  more  on  hand 
than  usual. 

California. — Amador:  Larger  amount  than  usual  on  hand  owing  to  heavy  rains. 
El  Dorado :  Little  raised.  San  Joaquin  :  Mostly  all  sold  to  escape  tax.  Tuolumne : 
Not  enough  raised  for  home  consumption. 

Dakota. — Hutchinson  :  More  on  hand  than  usual.  Lincoln  :  Larger  portion  on  hand 
than  usual;  increasing  acreage  annually.  McCook :  More  will  be  consumed  than 
raised,  owing  to  immigration.  Yankton  :  Increasing  acreage  and  increasing  consump- 
tion, owing  to  large  immigration. 

WHEAT. 

The  returns  of  wheat  on  hand  indicate  a  remainder  of  28  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  on  the  1st  of  March,  or  about  143,000,000  bushels.  This  appears 
to  be  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  stock  at  that  date  in  pre- 
vious years.     The  statement  by  sections  is  as  follows: 


Crop  of  1882.    Stock  °*  J|^d  March 


Sections. 


years. 


Bushels. 


Percent.       Bushels.        Percent. 


New  England 1,103,020  37  408,234 

Middle"        35,745,200  35.6  12,734,908 

Southern 45,673,450  25  11,462,374 

Northwestern 355, 387, 700  29. 2  103,  613, 660 

Pacific          46,585,900  23.2  10,819,437 

Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Territories 18,  690,  200  23. 1  4,  318,  256 

Total 503,185,470  28.5  143,356,869 


38.1 

34.7 

22 

27.1 

25.9 

22.9 


26.9 


The  proportion  of  increase  is  large  in  the  South,  and  yet  the  quantity 
is  small.  In  the  West  about  2  per  cent,  more  than  usual  remained 
on  hand,  or  nearly  three-tenths  of  the  crop.  The  largest  quantity 
appeared  to  be  held  in  Ohio,  apparently  for  higher  prices. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  years,  an  investigation  a  year  ago 
supplies  data  for  the  following  statement: 

Bushels. 

Wheat  on  hand  March  1,  1883 143,000,000 

Wheat  on  hand  March  1,  1882 - 98,000,000 

Wheat  on  hand  March  1,  1881 145,000,000 
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The  local  consumption,  and  shipments  from  counties  where  grown,  are 
given  as  follows,  by  sections : 


Consumed  in  the  county.  Shipped  out  of  the  connl 


Sections. 

Per  cent. 

Bushels. 

1,091,966 
21,742,277 
26,  209,  558 
141,891,610 
11,  510,  369 
7.  621,  508 

Percent. 

01 

39.  2 
42.6 
60.1 
75.  3 
59.  2 

Bushels. 

New  England 

99 

60.8 

57.4 

39.  9 

24.7 

40.8 

Middle 

10,  534 

South  Atlantic 

14,002,923 

Central  and  Northwestern . . . 

19,  4,)6,  04'^ 

Pacific 

213,  496,  090 

Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Territories ....'.'..".. 

35,  075,531 
11,068,692 

Total.... 

41.7 

210,  067,  288 

58.3 

293, 109,  81^ 

In  the  consumption  in  county  where  grown  is  included  that  manufac- 
tured by  local  mills,  and  more  than  50,000,000  bushels  used  in  seeding 
the  area  of  the  crop  of  1883. 

The  statement  of  stock  on  hand,  and  also  the  proportion  usually  con- 
sumed or  manufactured  in  the  county,  and  that  shipped  out  of  the 
county,  is  given  as  follows : 


States. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . . 
South  Carolina  - . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama       

Mississippi    

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  . . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio    

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois  

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian 


Crop  of  1882. 


Bushels. 


512, 100 
148,  700 
378,  000 
20, 100 
520 
43,  600 
12, 145,  200 

2,  098,  700 
20,  300,  700 

1,200,600 

8,  655,  600 
8,311,400 
5,  494,  800 
1,  729,  000 

3,  812,  900 

350 

1,  700,  800 

250,  100 

7,500 

4, 173,  700 

1,  566, 100 

9,  971,  200 

4,  854,  300 
17,  250,  000 
43,  453,  600 

32,  315,  400 
45,  461,  800 
52,  302,  900 
23, 145,  400 

33,  030,  500 
25,  487,  200 
27,  538,  600 

33,  248,  000 
17,  300,  000 

34,  546,  600 
12,  039,  300 

95,  000 

1,598,200 

220,  000 

10,  960,  000 

650,  000 

685,  000 

767,  000 

1,250,000 

2,  440,  000 

25,  000 


Stock  on  hand  March 
1, 1883. 


Bushels,   i  Per  ct. 


158,  751 

53,  532 

170, 100 

6,231 


31 


19,  620 
250,  820 
671,  584 
308,  252 
504,  252 
990,  788 
911,  622 
813,  284 
518,  700 
953,  225 


391,  184 

45,  018 


1,  085, 162 
263,  203 

2,  393,  088 

1,  504,  833 
4, 140,  000 

15,  208,  760 
10,  340,  928 
12,  729,  304 
10,  983,  609 

8,  332,  344 
10,  569,  760 

7,901,032 
6,  884,  650 

9,  309,  440 
5,  709,  000 
8,  291, 184 

2,  528,  253 

25,  650 
527,  406 

61,  600 
2, 192,  000 
175,  500 
178, 100 
191,  750 
350,  000 
610,  000 
6,250 


^  S  aj 


Consumed  in    Shipped  from 
county.  county. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


512, 100 

145,  726 

370,  440 

20, 100 


2,  974 
7,  560 


43,  600 
8,  501,  640 

1,  595,  012 
1, 165,  385 

480,  240 

2,  596,  680 

3,  241,  446 

4,  505,  736 
1,  677, 130 
3,  088,  449 


3,  643,  560 

503,  688 
9,  135,  315 

720,  360 
6,  058,  920 
5,  069,  954 

989,  064 
51,  870 

724,  451 


1,564,736 
250, 100 


136,  064 


3,  046,  801 

1,  252,  880 
■  4,985,600 

2,  912,  580 
8, 107,  500 

16,  077,  832 
9,  694,  620 

17,  275,  484 
20,  921, 160 
11, 109,  792 

8,  587,  030 

16,  821,  552 

11,015,440 

12,  966,  720 

6,  401,  000 

8,  982, 116 

2,  528,  253 

76,  000 

623,  298 

165,  000 

2,  740,  000 

455,  000 

445,  250 

636,  610 

900, 000 

1,  561,  600 

18,  750 


1,126,899 

313,220 

4,  985,  600 

1,941,720 

9,  142,500 

27,  375,  768 

22,  620,  780 

28, 186,  316 

31,  381,  740 

12,  035,  608 

24,  442,  570 
8,  665,  648 

16,  523, 160 
20,  281,  280 
10,  899,  000 

25,  564,  484 
9,511,047 

19,  000 
974,  902 

55,  000 
8,  220,  000 
195,000 
239,  750 
130,  390 
350,  000 
878,  400 
6,  250 


Total : 503,185,470  1     143,356,869 


28.5 


210,  067,  288  I      293, 109,  812 
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New  Hampshire. — Carroll :  We  have  to  purchase  imported  flour,  the  wheat  crop 
was  so  poor  last  year. 

Vermont. — Windsor  :  Much  of  corn  comes  from  the  West.  Caledonia  :  We  import 
as  much  as  we  raise. 

Connecticut. — Fairfield :  We  grow  hut  small  per  cent,  of  what  we  consume. 

New  York.  —Otsego :  Not  over  5  per  cent,  of  consumption  raised  in  the  county. 
Allegany:  Much  shipped  from  the  West.  Orange:  The  county  consumes  more  wheat 
than  it  produces.  Dutchess  :  Not  one  bushel  in  50  consumed  in  the  county  is  produced 
in  it.  Greene:  We  import  50  per  cent,  of  consumption.  Sullivan:  Much  imported. 
Delaware:  There  is  considerable  amount  imported.  Onondaga:  Not  near  enough 
raised  for  home  use.  Niagara:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  consumption.  Erie:  Sup- 
ply about  equal  to  home  consumption. 

New  Jersey. — Ocean:  We  consume  100  per  cent  more  than  we  produce.  Morris  : 
Do  not  raise  enough  for  home  demands. 

Pennsylvania. — Venango:  This  county  imports  wheat.  Schuylkill:  The  yield  is 
not  equal  to  consumption.  Northampton :  This  is  a  wheat  and  coru  county,  and 
much  is  exported.  Elk:  We  do  not.  produce  as  much  as  we  consume.  Beaver:  The 
production  is  about  equal  to  the  consumption.  Columbia:  There  is  considerable 
shipped  from  the  West.  McKean:  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  what  is  consumed  is  im- 
ported.    Crawford :  The  county  is  about  self-sustaining. 

Virginia. — Mecklenburg:  The  crop  of  1882  Avas  unusually  large,  and  a  great  portion 
of  it  is  still  on  hand.  Henrico:  From  75  to  90  per  cent,  sold  outside  the  county. 
Essex:  One-tenth  of  crop  still  on  hand.  Sussex:  Not  a  wheat-growing  county  to  any 
great  extent,  and  it  is  imported  from  the  West.  Craig:  Farmers  are  holding  for  bet- 
ter prices.  Orange:  There  is  considerable  increase  in  consumption  of  flour  by  colored 
people.     Prince  George:  Flour  very  cheap. 

North  Carolina. — Person:  The  surplus  is  larger  than  usual.  Tyrrell:  Not  much 
wheat  grown  in  the  county.  Davidson:  Farmers  are  generally  holding  for  better 
prices.  Wilson:  The  county  is  not  self-sustaining  in  wheat;  '20  percent,  is  purchased. 
Cumberland :  Not  enough  produced  to  supply  home  demand,  but  some  is  shipped  from 
the  county. 

Georgia. — Cobb  :  Wheat  is  generally  marketed  as  soon  as  thrashed.  Warren :  Not 
enough  raised  to  supply  county. 

Alabama. — Calhoun:  Excellent  crop.  Fayette:  Poor  crop,  consequently  small  sur- 
plus. 

Tennessee. —  Weakley:  We  export  no  corn,  but  considerable  wheat.  Humphreys: 
Fine  crop  and  mostly  consumed,  owing  to  short  crop  the  year  previous.  Blount: 
Average  amount  on  hand. 

Arkansas. — Franklin  :  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Marion  :  Not  near  enough 
raised  for  home  consumption. 

West  Virginia. — Berkeley  :  More  than  usual  quantity  on  hand,  caused  by  low  prices. 
Hardy  :  County  not  reliable  for  a  first-class  crop.  Preston  :  Crop  of  1882  light ;  33  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  of  1882  sowed  r^MoTganJ'  NoTniorethau  enough  raised  for  home  use 
in  the  last  five  years.  Pendleton  :  Small  crop  last  season,  and  a  great  deal  of  flour  is 
imported  from  Virginia ;  some  wheat  held  for  higher  price.  Summers  :  Very  poor  crop 
and  but  little  remains  on  hand  :  buying  flour  from  Virginia.  Hampshire  :  Increased 
and  increasing  acreage.  Fayette:  Insufficient  to  supply  home  consumption.  Ran- 
dolph :  Only  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Monongalia :  Mostly  consumed  in  county. 
Wayne :  Mostly  sold  when  thrashed  aud  imported  back  as  flour.  Jackson  :  Consider- 
able old  wheat  on  hand.  Wetzel:  Less  on  hand  than  usual.  Greenbrier:  Large  per- 
centage of  croj)  on  hand.  Tyler:  More  than  usual  on  hand.  Doddridge:  Larger  per- 
centage on  hand  than  usual,  owing  to  low  prices. 

Kentucky. — Knox:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Shelby:  Very  promising. 
Clay:  Most  all  consumed  in  county.  Garrard:  More  than  usual  quantity  on  hand. 
Edmonson  :  Forty  per  cent,  used  for  home  purposes ;  balance  exported.     Kenton  :  Much 
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more  on  hand  than  usual.  Breckenridge :  Larger  quantity  on  band  than  usual.  Bui- 
l#r:  Only  raised  for  home  use.  Calloway:  More  on  hand  than  ever  before  at  this  time- 
Cumberland:  Considerable  quantity  of  Hour  usually  imported.  Elliott i  Flour  used 
manufactured  in  county.  Greene:  Less  on  hand  at  presenl  than  usual, o^  ing  to  need 
occasioned  by  failure  of  crop  of  1881.  Greenup:  Larger  portion  sold  at  harvest. 
Nicholas:  Smaller  quantity  on  band  than  usual.     Oldham  :  Mostlj  sold  when  thrashed, 

Ohio. — Franklin:  Mostly  used  in  county  and  but  little  exported.  Cuyahoga  :  Mostly 
used  in  county.  Boss:  Larger  amount  than  in  five  yearson  hand.  Williams:  Larger 
proportion  than  usual  because  of  low  prices.  Morrow:  Usual  balance  on  band  aftei 
shipments  insufficient  for  home  use,  as  much  flour  is  imported,  but  this  year  very  Little 
has  been  imported.  Lawrence:  Mostly  consumed  in  county.  Darke:  Interior  in  quality 
and  marketed  in  greater  degree  than  when  better  grades  prevailed.  Preble:  Large 
quantity  on  hand  because  of  low  price.  Meigs :  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use. 
Sandusky:  Crop  of  1882  overestimated;  25  per  cent,  chess.  Erie:  Market  advancing 
because  of  poor  prospect  of  coming  crop.  Portage:  Large  surplus  on  hand:  increased 
interest  taken  in  wheat-growing.  Adams:  Mostly  manufactured  into  Hour  in  county 
and  exported.  Lucas:  Larger  portion  on  band  than  usual  waiting  for  better  prices, 
Madison  :  Considerable  kept  for  better  prices  and  now  selling  fast.  Muskingum  :  Loss 
of  from  7  to  10  percent,  from  mold  and  smut.  Uichland:  Large  amount  imported. 
Geauga:  Larger  proportion  on  hand  than  usual.  Tuscarawas:  About  10  per  cent, 
of  crop  injured  by  wet,  producing  mustiness.  Washington:  Considerable  on  band, 
owing  to  low  prices.     Seneca:  Most  of  crop  being  held  for  better  prices. 

Michigan. — Delta:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Montcalm:  Imported.  Osce- 
ola: Large  quantities  imported.  Mason:  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  that  used  is  im- 
ported as  flour.  Tuscola:  Sold  faster  than  usual  because  of  uncertain  quality, 
Newaygo:  Fine  crop  and  large  surplus  on  hand.  Muskegon:  Not  enough  raised  for 
home  use.  Saint  Joseph  :  One-half  of  usual  crop;  considerable  held  for  good  prices, 
Chippewa  :  Much  remains  on  hand  because  it  could  not  be  thrashed  before  December 
1.     Manistee:  Not  near  enough  raised  for  home  use. 

Indiana. — Dubois:  All  sold  owing  to  farmers  being  desirous  of  retrieving  failure  of 
last  season.  Adams  :  Poor,  and  sold  close  to  get  rid  of  it.  Jefferson  :  All  flour  before 
being  exported.  Benton  :  Export  most  all,  and  import  it  back  as  flour  because  better 
made  outside.  Brown  :  Reason  for  larger  percentage  than  usual  on  hand  is  that  farmers 
pay  more  attention  to  grain-raising  than  formerly.  Carroll:  Considerable  quantity 
held  because  of  poor  prospect  of  crop  of  1883.  Hancock:  More  held  than  common,  for 
better  prices;  considerable  selling  now.  Decatur:  Short  crop  of  1881  caused  early 
consumption  of  last  crop  ;  very  little  exported.  Huntington  :  Held  for  higher  prices. 
Clinton:  Low  prices  ruling.  Cass:  More  on  hand  than  usual;  larger  acreage  and 
increasing  crops  each  year.  Wayne:  Great  portion  sold  as  soon  as  thrashed,  and  later 
returned  to  supply  flour  mills.  Warren:  Customary  to  hold  part  of  crop  for  rise  in 
price.  DeKalb  :  Lighter  crop  than  usual  and  sold  early.  Hamilton  :  Selling  fast. 
Newton  :  Quantity  raised  small  in  proportion  to  that  consumed,  yet  wheat  raised  in 
county  is  exported.  Ohio:  Fully  one-fourth  better  crop  than  that  of  1881.  Wabash: 
Generally  sold  when  thrashed.  Orange :  Considerable  surplus  on  hand,  owing  to  bad 
road. 

Illinois. — Jo  Daviess :  Do  not  raise  more  than  one- third  of  that  consumed.  Du  Page  : 
Falling  off  because  of  uncertainty  of  success.  Washington  :  Most  of  crop  exported. 
DeKalb:  About  two-thirds  of  crop  usually  sold  outside.  Stark:  All  consumed  in 
county.  Randolph  :  Sold  early  because  of  short  crop  of  season  previous.  Clark:  Less 
than  usual  quantity  on  hand  because  of  early  market,  farmers  being  desirous  to  meet 
obligations  caused  by  failure  of  previous  crop.  Putnam  :  Not  enough  raised  for  home 
consumption.  Kankakee:  Majority  of  people  buy  their  flour.  Cook:  But  little  grown. 
Mason  :  Usually  sold  from  thrasher  in  the  fall.  Warren  :  Very  little  raised  and  much 
imported.  Laivrence :  But  little  remains  on  hand.  Shelby:  Sold  close  because  of 
failure  of  crop  of  1881.     Franklin  :  Sold  early  to  meet  obligations  incurred,  owing  to 
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failure  of  crop  of  1381.  Pulaski:  Mostly  sold  outside  of  county,  and  flour  imported- 
Lee:  Not  enougli  raised  for  home  use.  Ogle:  Iusufficieut  for  home  use,  and  consider- 
able flour  imported.  Winnebago  :  Not  near  enough  raised  for  home  consumption. 
Knox:  Not  more  than  one-eighth  of  wheat  consumed  is  raised  in  county. 

Wisconsin. — Polk:  Less  on  hand  than  usual  at  this  time;  held  for  rise  in  price. 
Bock:  Large  importation  from  Minnesota.  Washington  :  Not  as  much  raised  as  for- 
merly; large  quantity  on  hand  because  of  low  price.  Kenosha:  Very  little  raised; 
not  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  used.  Green  Lake :  Decreasing  in  acreage,  and  exported 
as  flour.  Sauk:  Ten  per  cent,  of  flour  used  is  imported.  Milwaukee :  Not  near  enough 
raised  to  supply  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Walworth:  More  consumed  than  grown. 
Calumet:  Acreage  decreasing  in  favor  of  barley.  Saint  Croix:  Considerable  held  for 
higher  prices. 

Minnesota. — Stevens :  Usual  amount  on  hand  and  of  better  grade.  Winona  :  Little 
more  held,  for  higher  price,  than  usual.  Carver :  More  raised  than  formerly,  and  mostly 
fed  to  hogs.  Isanti:  Selling  fast  at  good  price.  Wadena:  Much  sold  at  low  prices > 
owing  to  combined  effort  of  speculators  and  merchants.  Rock:  Shortage;  less  in 
future  and  more  stock-raising. 

Iowa.. — Des  Moines:  Not  near  enough  for  home  consumption,  partly  owing  to  ex- 
cessive rains.  Clinton:  More  consumed  than  raised.  Henry:  Considerable  shipped 
into  county.  Kossuth:  All  consumed  in  county.  Polk:  Not  half  enough  raised  for 
home  use.  Union:  Only  small  quantity  raised.  Winnesheik:  Very  little  raised. 
Appanoose:  Not  10  per  cent,  of  amount  consumed  is  raised  in  county.  Black  Hawk: 
More  consumed  than  raised  in  county.  Butler:  Cultivation  of  wheat  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing and  stock  increasing.  Hamilton:  Larger  percentage  on  hand  than  usual. 
Jones:  Not  enough  raised  forborne  consumption.  Linn:  Largely  imported  from  Min- 
nesota and  Kansas.  Monona:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Keokuk:  More  con- 
sumed than  raised.  Clark:  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  wheat  consumed  in  county  is 
imported.  Fremont. :  The  amount  shipped  growing  less  every  year  because  of  decrease 
in  cultivation.  Greene:  Insufficient  for  home  use.  Marion:  Not  enough  raised  for 
home  use.  Palo  Alto:  Imported;  not  enough  raised  for  home  consumption.  Cedar- 
But  little  exported  in  last  five  years  because  of  inferior  quality.  Chickasaw:  Only 
raised  for  home  use;  decreasing  cultivation  because  of  uncertain  success.  Floyd: 
More  shipped  in  than  out.  Montgomery :  More  shipped  in  than  shipped  out.  Johnson : 
Not  half  enough  raised  for  home  use.  Lucas:  Insignificant  crop  and  used  in  county ; 
decreasing  every  year.  Monroe:  Decreasing  cultivation  because  of  frequent  failure 
Bremer:  Very  little  raised. 

Missouri. —  Vtrnon  :  Small  quantity  on  hand,  owing  to  there  being  none  of  previous 
crop  remaining  and  necessitating  early  disposition  of  last  crop.  Bollinger :  Sold  closely. 
Madison:  Unusually  heavy  crop  ;  all  used  in  county.  Scotland:  About  one  quarter 
of  wheat  used  in  county  is  raised  there.  Shelly  :  Shipped  about  every  three  years, 
this\>eing  one  of  the  three.  Taney :  More  surplus  on  hand  than  usual.  Saint  Clair:  Very 
light  crop.  Gasconade:  All  used  in  county;  never  any  surplus,  but  considerable 
imported.  Cape  Girardeau  :  Large  quantity  on  hand  because  of  bad  roads  preventing 
marketing.  Caldwell:  But  little  raised,  owing  to  ravages  of  chinch  bugs;  15  per  cent, 
of  amount  used  raised  in  county.  Be  Kail) :  Fully  one-half  used  is  imported.  Dunk- 
lin :  Very  little  raised.  Douglas :  Very  good  crop ;  much  held  for  better  prices.  Jeffer- 
son :  Considerable  on  hand,  owing  to  bad  roads  preventing  marketing.  Johnson : 
Nearly  double  usual  crop.  Platte :  Mostly  all  sold  last  fall  at  low  price.  Putnam : 
Very  little  raised,  owing  to  chinch  bugs.  Holt :  More  on  hand  than  usual;  waiting 
for  better  prices.  Macon  :  Very  little  raised,  and  consumed  in  county.  New  Madrid : 
Sell  crop  usually  in  July ;  never  wait  for  higher  prices. 

Kansas. — Woodson  :  Above  average  crop,  and  surplus  on  hand  above  average,  being 
held  for  higher  prices.  Marshall:  Growing  crop  very  promising.  Montgomery:  Bulk 
sold  at  thrashing.  Washington  :  Decreasing  cultivation.  Doniphan  :  More  being  held 
than  usual  for  better  prices.     Trego:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use.     Lincoln:  Con- 
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siderahle  held  for  higher  prices.  Greenwood:  Wry  little  raised.  Decatur:  Noteuough 
raised  for  home  use.  Barton:  Good  crop;  large  quantity  held  for  better  pi 
Sumner:  Coming  out  finely.  Coffey:  Larger  percentage  ....  hand  thau  usual,  owing 
to  loss  of  large  mill.  Ellsworth:  More  thau  average  crop  in  quality  an. I  quantity. 
Nemaha:  Very  little  raised.  Neoslia  :  Some  held  Lack.  Ellis:  Good  crop,  and  more 
on  hand  than  usual.  Jackson  :  Considerable  on  hand,  owing  to  Imx  prices.  Harper  : 
More  on  hand  than  in  live  years  past,     Barbour  :  Not  enough  raised  for  Lome  use. 

Nebraska.—  Seward:  Very  small  crop.  Webster:  Good  crop  and  fair  prices;  mor- 
on hand  than  usual.  Bed  Willow:  Three  times  more  consumed  than  raised.  Antelope: 
Will  import  as  much  as  is  now  on  hand. 

California.  —  Yuba  :  Prices  improving  and  wheat  selling  fast.  Plumas:  Not  more, 
than  40  per  cent,  used  is  raised  in  county.   Tuolumne:  Not  enough  raised  for  home  use. 

Colorado.— Weld:  Unusual  amount  on  hand,  owing  to  low  prices.  Douglas:  Con- 
siderable held  for  higher  prices. 

Dakota.—  Lincoln  :  Larger  portion  on  hand  than  usual.  McCook:  More  will  be  con, 
sunied  than  raised,  owing  to  extensive  immigration.  Spink:  Large  portion  on  hand- 
owing  to  bad  roads  preventing  marketing. 

Washington  Territory.—  Wa lla  Walla:  Great  wheat  comity,  fine  quality  grown 
and  eight-tenths  shipped  to  Europe,  Jefferson  :  But  little  grown  ;  flour  cheaper  than 
wheat.     King:  Very  little  raised;   mostly  imported. 

COTTON. 

Returns  relative  to  cotton  sent  to  market  from  plantations  make  an 
aggregate  of  5,900,000  bales  gone  forward  up  to  March  1.  This  is  about 
86^  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  as  indicated  by  the  last  returns  of  product. 

The  proportions  by  States  are:  North  Carolina  and  Texas,  83  per 
cent.;  South  Carolina,  85;  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  86;  Arkansas,  87; 
Louisiana,  88;  Mississippi,  89;  Alabama,  90;  Florida,  93. 

As  the  commercial  record  of  cotton  forwarded  up  to  March  2  (one  day 
later)  aggregates  5,920,000  bales,  it  is  probable  that  these  returns  are 
approximately  correct. 
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Basis  for  Live-Stock  Rates. 

basis  for  fixing  rates  on  live  stock  from  western  points  to 

albany,  n.  y. 

Albert  Fink,  chairman  of  the  joint  executive  committee  of  the  sev- 
eral trunk  lines,  furnishes  the  following  rules  to  be  observed  in  fixing 
the  basis  of  live-stock  rates  from  the  various  Western  cities  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  taking  effect  on  and  after  February  19,  1883. 

ON    CATTLE,    SHEEP,    HORSES,    AND   MULES. 

The  gross  rates  from  all  Western  points  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  shall  be 
made  by  deducting  from  the  gross  rates  from  same  points  to  Boston, 
20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rate,  Chicago  to  Boston.  Under  the  present 
tariff  this  makes  the  gross  rates  from  all  Western  points  to  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  12  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  to  Boston. 


2  i  TRANSPORTATION    RATES. 

The  net  rates  from  all  Western  points  to  Albany,  K.  Y.,  shall  be  made 
by  deducting,  from  the  net  rates  from  same  points  to  Boston,  20  per 
cent,  of  the  net  rate,  Chicago  to  Boston.  Under  the  present  tariff  this 
makes  the  net  rates  from  all  Western  points  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  8  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  cattle  and  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sheep  less  than 
to  Boston. 

ON    HOGS. 

As  a  basis  for  computing  the  rate  on  hogs  from  Western  points  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  add  5  cents  to  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  and  80 
per  cent,  of  the  rate,  so  increased,  shall  be  the  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Albany.  The  difference  between  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Albany  and 
the  actual  rate,  Chicago  to  Boston,  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  shall  be  the 
difference  between  the  Boston  rate  and  the  Albany  rate  from  all  Western 
points.  Under  the  present  tariff  this  makes  the  rate  from  all  Western 
points  to  Albany  3  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  t,>  Boston. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  rules  the  gross  and  net  rates  to 
Boston  and  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  from  the  Western  points  named  will  be  as 
follows : 


To  Boston.  To  Albany. 

Gross.  Net.  Gross.  Net. 


©  B 


o 


Chicago 60 

Cincinnati 52 

Indianapolis 56 

East  Saint  Louis 65 


w 


35  40  50  48  48 
52  52  30J  35  43S-  40  40 
56    56   32|    37   46|    44  !   44 


c  K    o 


32  !   32  i   40 
40   27£  :   27  •      33£ 
44  ;  29£    29  i   36£ 


65    65   40     45   55     53  |   53    53  i  37     37  i    45 


FREIGHT  RATES-RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

CHICAGO.  BURLINGTON  AXD  QUINCY  RAILROAD;   WABASH,  SAINT  LOUIS   AND  PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY. 

Joint  rates  on  cattle  and  dressed  beef,  talcing  effect  March  6,  1883. 


§ 


From  East  Burlington,  East  Keokuk,  Quincy.  or  East  Hanni 


o      !  q 


Boston  and  interior  New  England  points,  taking  Boston  rates $0  65  !      $0  74 

New  York  and  points  taking  New  York  rates 65  |  74 

Philadelphia 63:  72 

Baltimore )       R0  71 

Washington J-     W  n 

Albany ) 

Troy [       53  69 

Schenectady • S 

Buffalo.. ..'. } 

Toronto | 

Suspension  Bridge }>       35  40 

Pittsburg | 

Wheeling J 


TRANSPORTATION     RATES. 
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FREIGHT    AND    PASSENGER    RATES-RAII/ROAD 
COMPANIES. 

Mil es  traveled  per  passenger,  with  average  rati   per  mile. 

1878.  1879.  L880. 

Names  of  roads.  9  g 


Union  Pacific 

Central  Pacific 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  .  - . 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  . . . 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River. 

Pennsylvania 

Boston  and  Albany 


«  Ph 


Miles.  Cents.  M  iles .  Gen  ts.  M  Ues  .Oen  ts.  Miles.  Oen  ts. 


511 
26 

58 

147 

35 


3.27 
2.96 
3.37 
3.09 
2.80 
3.09 
2.97 
2.  29 
2.19 
2.01 
2.  36 
2.  24 


484 
27 
57 

140 
35 
50 
42 
50 


3.20 

2.  72 

3.  45 


2.80 
2.  93 
2.97 
2.  22 

35  2. 09 

36  2.02 
26  J  2.28 
19      2.14 

.  I 


29 

54 
146 
35 
52 
44 
53 
33 
40 
26 
19 


166  3.34 

3.  04          30  ;     3.  07 

3.51          32  3.40 

3.35    .. 


2.  70 
2.  84 
2.  HO 
2.14 
2.04 
1.99 
2.  25 
2.08 


37 
16 
45 

56 
33  < 
42 
•25 
20 


2.  53 
2.86 
2.  67 
1.99 
2.02 
1.86 
2.18 
1.97 


Number 


of  miles  per  ton  of  freight,  with  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 


1878. 


1879. 


1881. 


Names  of  roads. 


Union  Pacific  

Central  Pacific 

Louisville  and  Nashville -  -  - 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  

Chicago  and  Northwestern    ....------ 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul. . . 

Chicago,  Eock  Island  and  Pacific 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  . . . 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western .... 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

Pennsylvania 

Boston  and  Albany 


Miles. 

Bate. 

Miles. 

Rate,  j 

Miles. 

434 

2.27 

439 

1.  99  ! 



. . . .  1  219 

2.75 

211 

2.78  | 

264 

84 

1.66 

85 

1.53  i 

149 

i   218 

2.12 
1.72 
1.80 

242 
160 
197 

2.51 
1.56 
1.72  i 

280 

160 

155 

165 

155. 

209 

1.56 

228 

1.43 

231 

j  220 

.73 

230 

.64 

222  j 

.   199 

.97 

191 

.78 

198 

265 

.93 

■  255 

.81 

240  ' 

j  158 

.92 
1.13 

!  156 
119 

.80 
i  1.10 

150 
113 

|  125 

]  Miles.  Bate.  Miles.  Rate. 
379       199 


2.34 

26(5 

2.14 

1.61 

96 

1.55 

%  43 

1.49 

147 

1.47 

1.76 

163  | 

1.70 

1  21 

211  , 

1.22 

75 

221  ! 

.62 

.84 

179  i 

.81 

.87 

228 

.78 

88 

j  146 

.80 

1.21 

110 

1.04 

FREIGHT     AND     PASSENGER     RATES-RAILROAD     COM 

PANIES. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


Passengers. 


P«hCr 


Freight 


Year. 


Number.    Gross  receipts.      5 


Gross  tons.  Gross  receipts 


. . '  $3,  581,  506  18 

1870 I  *3  486,239  29 

1871 ;  4,065,210  00 

1872 \     4,418,417  42 

1873 j  4  723,866  94 

1874 S',509,369  32 

}£« ;;::  "5,'772,'659 ;  -5,589,30443 

1876-- 6  275,979!  5,  483,  704  3o 

1877 «  078188  5  204,913  07 

18?8 $803,479:  4  919  254  63 

}£S  j  6  707  345  5,819,794  23 

\lf i  7  032  366  6,692,828  27 


442,  890 


■oL'rt 


3.  83 

948,114 

3.66  i 

941,000 

3.52 

1,029,000  j 

3.27 

1,096,000  ! 

3.24 

1,  284,  000 

3.02 

1, 415,  000 

2.96 

1,787,786 

2.72 

1,  864,  335 

3.04 

2, 140,  879 

3.07 

2,  757, 193 

$3,  232,  479  25 
4,653,811  75  . 
6,967,444  58  j 
7,  462,  894  92 
7,  986,  894  92  | 
9,  938,  303  58  j 
10,  773,  618  34 
10,  095,  349  87  j 
10,802,276  40 
10,  934,  573  39  i 
13,  245,  857  79 
15,  842, 139  01  j 


3.60 

2.85 

3.14 

2.96 

2.78 

2.75 

2.78 

2.34 

2.14 

26 


TRANSPORTATION    RATES. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


Tear. 


Passengers. 


Number.    Gross  receipts. 


Freight. 


^Tons.1'     Grossreceipts. 


1870 142,623  $3,818, 

1871 130,561  3,123, 

1872  165, 688  3, 370, 

1873 |  174,994  3,887, 

1874 188,877  3,952, 

1875  209,831  4,346, 

1876 202,648  4,307, 

1877 185,691  3,599, 

1878  188, 315  3, 150, 

1879 207,020  3,207, 

1880 5,  405, 

1881 807.141  5,131, 


627  55 
510  08 
312  41 
204  48 
858  55 
014  00 
602  00 
756  00 
409  00 
910  00 
125  00 
571  39 


5. 10    $3,  058,  514  71 

4.  22    3,  629,  488  94 

4. 18    4,  768.  419  07 

4.06  487,484  5,516,907  58 

3.  76  482,  000  5.  664,  731  33 

3.  28  501,  410  6,  641,  512  00 

3.  36  629,  947  7,  304, 123  00 

3.34  716,112  7,597,681  00 

3.  27  844,  019  8,  295,  878  00 

3.  20  992,  886  8,  692,  414  00 

15,218,  507  00 

3.34  2,065,030  15,559,528  00 


®  s 


>  5 


FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 
Foreign  freights  on  flour,  grain,  and  provisions  from  Chicago. 


4.26 
2.70 
2.67 
2.47 
2.16 
2.47 
2.50 
2.  27 
%  27 
1.99 


To  Liverpool. 


Months. 


Flour. 


Provisions. 


January $55  50  to  $59  00  $50  66'  to  $58  50  $62  75  to  $73  41 

Februarv 54  00  to    56  50  50  66  to  52  00  62  00  to  75  75 

March./. 55  00  to    52  00  47  66  to  50  66  59  68  to  73  00 

April. 40  00  to    49  68  39  53  to  43  28  47  00  to  62  31 

May 33  25  to    45  06  27  95  to  38  25  44  50  to  57  50 

June 28  00  to    36  25  27  95  to  30  75  32  00  to  46  00 

Julv 26  25  to    29  06  28  50  to  29  87  33  93  to  45  00 

August 26  00  to     26  50  23  00  to  32  50  33  25  to  48  12 

September 24  25  to    30  25  23  00  to  3100  30  50  to  43  12 

October 22  25  to    24  75  21  25  to  28  00  26  25  to  34  37 

November 23  87  to  30  50  32  .36  to  36  25 

December 23  00  to  27  50  29  06  to  32  43 


To  London. 


Months. 


Flour 


January $61  31  to 

February  56  00  to 

March 49  68  to 

April 44  63  to 

May 37  75  to 

June 30  75  to 

July 25  50  to 

August 28  75  to 

September :  29  50  to 

October 28  00  to 

November 30  25  to 

December 31  87  to 


Grain. 

Provisions.  ' 

63  12 

$53  40  to  $51  16 

$73  75  to  $82  18 

61  31 

73  75  to 

76  56 

70  75 

67  50  to 

70  75 

58  90 

47  50  to 

50  12 

60  31  to 

70  75 

62  71 

35  92  to 

38  75 

63  12  to 

75  12 

62  71 

33  50  to 

34  50 

46  31  to 

55  50 

32  00 

28  50  to 

31  65 

45  31  to 

46  71 

31  00 

29  25  to 

34  00 

45  31  to 

49  50 

32  00 

29  25  to 

30  50 

45  62  to 

47  38 

31  25 

26  50  to 

27  37 

37  50  to 

42  50 

34  25 

32  00  to 

33  50 

40  00  to 

47  50 

32  18 

32  75  to 

34  75 

28  50  to 

40  62 
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Foreign  freights  on  flour,  grain,  and  provisions  from  Chicago— Continued. 


April . 
May.. 
June 
July. 


August  -  -  - 
September 
October  ... 
November. 
December  . 


January  ... 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November  . 
December . . 


Months. 


January $01  75  to 

February 59  90  to 

March 49  68  to 


Flour 


46  09  to 

43  oo  to 

35  50  to 

31  50  to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

30  00  to 


$63  83 

71  00 
55  00 
52  50 

49  68 
38  43 
38  09 
29  75 
28  50 
28  50 
32  43 
32  i:; 


Mouths. 


To  <;  lasgow 


$53  35  to 

54  oo  to 

48  28  to 

45  on  to 

39  98  to 

32  43  to 

33  50  to 
30  50  to 
•JO  28  to 
23  00  to 

27  50  to 

28  12  to 


557  79 

57  73 

54  50 

47  66 

47  HO 

36  50 

32  5ii 

32  ih i 
29  75 
3]  87 

33  37 


To  Antwerp. 

Provisions. 


$75  15 
64  00 
62  00 
67  50 
60  00 
48  50 

48  50 

49  50 
46  00 
37  50 
45  00 
40  00 


66  00 
75  00 
75  00 
70  00 
66  93 
50  00 

50  00 

51  00 

49  00 

50  00 
45  00 


$7)!  25 
63  33 

:.)  09 
62  71 

.-,;,  mi 
17  50 
43  50 

n;  71 

i 

31  87 
39  50 
37   SI 


to  $79  37 
to     76  56 

7::  75 
69  75 
66  1- 
49  12 
46  71 
49  50 
48  12. 
44  50 
44  50 
42  Ml 


To  Bamburff. 


Provisions. 


to  $79  37  ,  $79  50  1o  $81  00 


78  50  to 
66  00  to 
66  00  to 
to 
60  00  to 

to 

48  25  to 
45  00  to 
40  00  to 
45  00  to 
40  00  to 


79  50 
77  29 
73  00 
72  75 
69  25 
57  50 
53  00 
47  50 
46  00 
46  00 
41  00 


28 
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ALL-RAIL  FREIGHT  RATES. 

From  East  Saint  Louis  to  New  York  City  during  the  year  1881. 


From- 


Jannary  1  to  April  1 

April  1  to  April  11    

April  11  to  April  18 

April  18  to  April  21 

April  21  to  June  13 

June  13  to  June  16 

June  16  to  July  30 

July  30  to  August  3 

August  3  to  September  13 

September  13  to  October  8.  . . . 

October  8  to  November  1 

November  1  to  November  12 
November  12  to  December  2. . 
December  2  to  December  12  . 
December  12  to  December  31 


"gfl 

XJ    GB 

o 
3 

s. 

- 

+6      ■ 

ET5 

<2  5 

1—1 

" 

-~Z 

—  a 

u  & 

»    CS 

wax  • 

HI 

o 

g  ® 

§ 

13 

a 

a 
o 
P. 

O 

a 

o 

0 

a. 

a 
P 

a  P 
—  o 
3  a, 
o  O 

a  ° 

o  u 

E*w 

O  ~ 

O 

O 

a.  p. 
$0  60 

PL,  a. 

$0  81 

$0  404 

$0  66 

$0  514 

70 

35 

66 

60 

46 

58 

29 

66 

60 

40 

70 

35 

"66 

60 

46 

70 

35 

60 

60 

46 

58 

29 

60 

60 

40 

30  to  46 

15  to  23 

60 

60 

21  to  29 

30 

15 

60 

60 

21 

35 

17i 

44 

44 

23 

30  to  35 

15  to  17£ 

44 

44 

30  to  35 

15  to  17| 

57 

57 

46 

23 

57  | 

46 

23 

44 

30 

15 

35 

20 

49 

.... 

224 

To  Boston  5  cents  higber  than  rates  to  New  York.  To  Philadelphia  2  cents  lower  than  rates  to  New 
York.     To  Baltimore  3  cents  lower  than  rates  to  New  York. 

Rates  were  cut  at  different  times,  and  very  much  demoralized.  The  above  rates  aiv  the  best  infor- 
mation obtainable,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  the  lowest  rates  given. 
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TRANSPORTATION    RATES. 


RIVER  FREIGHTS. 

From  Saint  Louis  to  Memphis,    Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans,  by  steamboats  and  barges, 

during  1881. 


Flour  per  barrel.            Pork  per  barrel.            Blllk   j^dsper  10° 

From — 

To— 

January  5 

March  28 

May  7 

g 

* 

$0  45 
30 
25 
25 
30 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 

5 
o 

New  Orleans. 
Memphis. 

Vicksburg. 

New  Orleans. 
Memphis. 
Vicksburg. 
New  Orleans. 

January  1 

January  6  .   ... 
March  29 

$0  51 
51 
40 
40 
40 
45 
50 
60 
50 
60 

!                j 
$0  50     $0  30       $0  77     i  $0  75     1  $0  22$  I  $0  25$ 
40           45             77              60     '         51             25$ 
35           37$            60             52$           12$  1      -20 
30           37$           60     !         45     (         12$  1         20 
30  !        45             60             45     .        15             20 
40  j         45             67$           60     :         15             22$ 
40           60             75             60     ;        20             25 
50  1         60             90     ;         75     :         20             30 
40  1        60             75     ;        60     I        20             25 
50  I        60             90             75     1        20     -        30 

$0  25 
20 
17* 
15 

Mav  8 

June  15 

August  2 

August  18 

August  22 

September  12  .. 
November  6    . . 
November  17  . . 

June  16 

August  3 

August  19 

August  23 

September  13  . . 
November  8  . . . 

15 
20 
20 
25 
20 
25 



From- 


To— 


Meats  per  100  pounds.        Hay  per  100  pounds. 


January  1 f .  January  5  . . . 

January  6 March  28 

March  29  May  7 

May  8 June  15 

June  16    August  2 

August  3 August  18  . . . 

August  19 August  22... 

August  23 September  12 

September  13  . . '. November  6 . 

November  8     November  17 

November  18*  


$0  15 
15 
12$ 
12$ 
15 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 


$0  25$ 

25$ 

20' 

20 

20 

22$ 

25 

30 

25 

30 


$0  25 
20 
17$ 
15 
15 
20 
20 


$u 


20 

20 

17$ 

17$ 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

25 


$0  30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
27$ 
30 
35 
30 
35 


$0  30 
25 
22$ 
20 
20 
25 
25 
30 
25 
30 


r  Eiver  practically  closed. 

The  rates  on  bulk  corn  January  and  February,  9  to  9$  cents;  March,  8  to  8$  cents;  April,  May, 
June,  and  July,  7  to  7$  cents:  August.  8  to  8$  cents;  September,  October,  November,  and  December, 
it  to  9k  cents.  The  shipments  of  bulk  grain  from  Saint  .Louis  to  New  Orleans  in  1881  comprised 
4,197.981  bushels  of  wheat.  8,640,720  bushels  of  corn,  22.423  bushels  of  rye,  and  132,823  bushels  of  oats, 
making  343.787  tons  of  bulk  grain,  besides  81,941  tons  of  other  freight,  making  a  total  of  425,728  tons. 


TRANSPORTATION    RATES. 
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MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 
Bates  of  freight  on  fruits  and  vegetables  from  stations  south  of  Jackson,  Tenn. 


Oranges, 

lemons  and 

limes,  in 

foreign  boxes, 

80  pounds 

each. 


Oranges, 
lemons,  and 

limes, 
actual  weight, 


Bananas, 
pineapples 
and   grapes 

packed. 


i  }o(  oanut 


From  stations  south  ot  Jackson, 
Tenn . 


g  p 


Cairo,  HI 

Chattanooga,  Teun 

Chicago,  111        

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.  (store)" 
Vicksburg,  Miss 


Pcrbox)Perbox.  100  16s. 

$0 


25 

$0  25 

$0  30 

?8 

40 

35 

38 

40 

48 

33 

35 

40 

30 

32 

38 

?,0 

20 

25 

44 

48 

55 

?fi 

36 

35 

30 

32 

38 

20 

20 

25 

100  lbs. 
$0  35 
50 
50 
45 
40 
30 
60 
45 
40 

!  30 


100  lbs. 

$0  40 

45 


and  melons, 
actual  weight. 


100  lbs. 
$0  50 
60 
75 
75 
00 
50 
82 
60 
60 
45 


Cucumbers,  g-g 
Potatoes,  on-  beet  8qUashes,  3  E 
ions,  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots, ,  -?2 
cantaloups,  i  and  piu.snips,  ,  §■§ 
packed,  actual j  g 
weight.         |    v-g 


KM»  lbs. 
$0  25 
30 
m 
40 
30 
25 
47 
30 
30 
25 


100  lbs. 
$0  30 
45 
50 
45 
33 
30 
57 
35 
33 
30 


Onions  and 

potatoes, 

n  flour  bane 


rom  stations  south  of  Jackson, 
Tenn. 


3  %  ■ 


100  lbs. 
$0  28 
25 
40 
35 
30 


Cairo,  111 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Chicago,  111  -  -  - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky I  *" 

■».r H„       TAnn ......  **> 

47 
25 
30 
25 


100  lbs. 
$0  34 
35 
50 
45 
40 
35 
57 
35 
40 
35 


a  u 

O  > 


£1 


100  lbs.  i  100  lbs. 
$0  34  |  $0  40 
45 
60 
55 
45 
10 
67 
45 
45 
40 


9  % 

3c©  . 
ti   a  - 


100  lbs. 
$0  50 


45 
65 

60 

5(1 
45 
72 
4.". 
50 
45 


u   t> 

cS  © 


Per  6W.  Per  bbl. 
$0  44 
44 
70 
60 
53 
44 


44 
53  i 

44  i 


0  53 

$0  60 

61  ' 

1  00 

90  : 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

70 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

1  03 

1  25 

61 

1  00 

70 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.  (store)*. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Urates  to  Sa^TLouis  iadude^t^ayi  p  censor 100  pounds  and  0  cant,  per  oarrol, 

from  depot,  ,  r,10„Q„tp(if1  sfttisfactorv  to  agents  at  point  of  shipment,  and  a 


82 
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FREIGHT  RATES-RAII.ROAB  COMPANIES. 

NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER  LINE. 


Between  New  Y<>i  k  and- 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements per  100  lbs. . 

Apples,  in  barrels per  bbl. . 

Bacon,  in  boxes  or  casks per  100  lbs. . 

Beans,  in  sacks  or  barrels clo 

Beef,  salted,  in  barrels per  bbl.. 

Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins per  100  lbs.. 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks do 

Eggs,  in  cases  or  barrels do 

Fertilizers,  in  bags do 

Grain,  in  bags do 

Hams,  in  boxes  or  barrels do 

Hides,  dry,  loose do 

Hides,  green do 

Horses per  bead . . 

Mules do 

Cattle do 

Hogs,  dressed per  100  lbs 


Hops 


do.... 


Lard,  in  tierces per  tierce 

Meal,  in  bags  or  barrels per  bbl 

Pork,  salted,  in  barrels do . . 

Potatoes,  common,  in  barrels do . . 

Potatoes,  sweet,  in  barrels do . . 

Poultry,  dressed,  in  boxes  or  barrels per  100  lbs 

Salt,  in  sacks  do . . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads do. . 

Wool,  in  sacks do . . 

Wool,  pressed,  in  bales do. . 


$0  25 
25 
12* 
15 
30 
20 
20 
25 
11 
10 
12* 

15 
9  00 
9  00 
9  00 
18 
20 
50 
20 
30 
25 
25 
25 
10 
14 
30 
18 


50  30 
35 
13 
18 
30 
20 
20 
25 
15 
15 
13 
25 
16 
9  00 
9  00 
9  00 
16 
18 
40 
25 
30 
35 
35 
25 
15 
18 
35 
20 


$0  20 
25 
12* 
12* 
30 
15 
15 
25 
124 
124 

124 

20 

124 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
15 
15 
50 
20 
30 
25 
25 
15 
10 
15 
20 
15 


$0  20 
25 

124 

12| 
30 
15 
15 


124 
124 

124 

20 

12i 

oo" 

00 
00 
15 
15 
50 
20 
30 
25 
25 
15 
10 
15 
20 
15 


10990- 
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FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

GEAND  TEXT'S:  RAILWAY. 


Portland 

to— 


Boston  to- 


Articles. 


Chicago  to— :  Detroitto — 


Agricultural  implements  (C.  L.) per  100  1 

Apples,  O.  R.  of  freezing  (C.L.) do. 

Bacon,  in  boxes  or  casks ...do. 

Beans  (C.  L.) do. 

Beef,  salted,  in  barrels do . 

Butter  (0.  B, ) do . 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks do. 

Eggs,  in  cases  or  barrels  (0.  E.) do. 

Fertilizers  (C.L.) do. 

Grain,  in  bulk  (C.L.) do . 

Hams,  in  boxes  or  barrels do. 

Hides,  dry,  in  bales  (C.L.) do. 

Hides,  green  (C.L.) do. 

Horses  (C.  L.) do. 

Mules  (C.  L.) do. 

Cattle  (C.  L. ) do. 

Sheep  (C.L) ..do. 

Hogs,  live  (C.L.) do. 

Hogs,  dressed .do. 

Lard do . 

Lime,  in  casks  (C.L.) do. 

Lumber  (C.L.) do. 

Meal,  in  bags  (C.  L.) do. 

Meal,  in  barrels do. 

Pork,  salted,  in  barrels  (C.  L.) do. 

Potatoes,  common,  O.  E.  of  freezing do. 

Potatoes,  sweet,  O.  E.  of  freezing  (C.L.) do. 

Poultry,  alive,  in  boxes  or  coops do. 

Poultry,  dressed,  in  boxes  or  barrels  (0.  E.) .  .do. 

Salt,  in  sacks  (C.L.) do. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads do. 

Wool,  in  sacks do . 

Wool,  pressed  in  bales,  foreign do  - 


$0  35 
45 
35 
35 
35 
60 


$0  25 
32 
25 
25 
25 
42 
42 


$0  35 
45 
35 
35 
35 
60 


35 


35 

45 

1  12J 

45 


25 


25 
32 
79^ 
32 


$0  25 
32 

25 
25 
25 
42 
42 


35 


25 


$0  50 
35 

40 
40 
40 
75 
65 
75 
35 
35 
40 
75 
40 


$0  50 
35 
40 
40 
40 
75 
05 
75 
35 
35 
40 
75 
40 


$0  39   $0  39 


Spe  cial. 


40 
40 
50 

1  10 


35 

45 

1  124 

45 


40 


40 

40 

50 

1  10 


40 


274: 

314 

311 

311 

58" 

50i 

58 

27i 

211 

3H 

58" 

31| 


85i 


31 1 


271 

31% 

31| 

31J 

58 

50| 

58 

274 

274 

314 

58 
314 


314 

274 

314 

274 


314 

314 

39 
854 


314 


74 

504 
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FREIGHT  RATES— RA1LKOAT)  COMPANIES. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  AND  SAINT  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements  (C.  L.),  per  I 

100  lbs 

*  Apples  (C.  L.) perbbl. 

Bacon,  in  boxes  or  casks . .  per  100  lbs . 

Bacon,  in  boxes  or  casks  (C.  L.)  .do 

Beans  (CD .  do. . . . 

Beef,  salted,  in  barrels  (320  pounds  per 

barrel) per  100  lbs. .  1 

Beef,  salted,  in  barrels  (320  pounds  per  I 

barrel  (C.  L.) per  100  lbs. . 

Butter  (O.  E. ),  in  wood do  — 

Butter  (O.  E  ),  in  wood  (C.L.).-.do 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks do  — 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks  (C.  L.).do 

Eggs,  in  cases  or  barrels do 

Eggs,  in  cases  or  barrels  (C.  L.)  .do 

Fertilizers  (C. L  )        do.... 

Grain,  in  bulk  (C.L.  24,000  pounds), 

per  100  lbs 

Hams,  in  boxes  or  barrels. per  100  lbs. . 
Hams,  in  boxes  or  barrels  (C.  L.),  per 

100  lbs 

Hides,  dry,  loose per  100  lbs . . 

Hides,  dry,  loose  (C.  L. ) . . ' do 

Hides,  green,  in  bundles do 

Hides,  green,  in  bundles  (C.  L.) .  .do 

Horses  (C.L.) do.... 

Mules  (C.L.) do.... 

Cattle  (C.L.) do. . . 

Sheep  (C.L.) do.... 

Hogs,  alive  (C.L.) .do.... 

Hogs,  dressed  (O.  B.,  C.  L.) do. . . 

Lard,  in  boxes  or  barrels do 

Lard,  in  boxes  or  barrels  (C.  L.).do 

Lime,  in  casks  (C.  L.) do  — 

Lumber  (C.L.) do... 

Meal,  in  bags  or  barrels  (C.  L.) .  do  — 
Pork,  salted,  in  barrels  (C.  L.)  .  .do  .  - 
Potatoes,  common,  in  bags  or  barrels 

(O.  B.  frost  and  decay),  prepaid  (C. 

L.) per  100  lbs. 

Potatdfes,  sweet  (O.  B.,  C.  L.) do. .  - 

Poultry,  alive,  in  boxes  or  coops  (L 

C.  L. ) per  100  lbs . 

Poultry,  dressed,  in  boxes  or  barrels 

(O.  B.) per  100  lbs. 

Salt,  in  sacks  (C.L.) do... 

Tobacco,   unmanufactured,  in    hoL 

heads per  100  lbs . 

Wool,  in  sacks do  . . 

Wool,  pressed,  in  bales do. .  - 

Wool,  pressed,  in  bales  (C.  L.)  . .  do . . . 


*0.  B.  of  freezing  or  delay ;  car-load,  140  barrels— estimated  weight  150  lbs.  per  barrel. 

C.  L.— Car-load.  * 

L.  C.  L—  Less  than  car-load. 

O.  B.— Owner's  risk. 
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FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

JOLNTT  RATES  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

FROM  EAST  SAINT  LOUIS  TO — 


Articles. 


>  &  £ 

-©    - 

its 

R 

lit 

Is  ©M  u 

.©2   -© 

£ 

© 

W 

& 

Agricultural  implements  (L.  C.  L.) per  100  lbs. 

*Agricultural  implements  (C.  L.) do 

Apples  (C.  L.),  125  barrels  and  over per  bbl. 

Bacon,  packed. per  100  lbs . 

Beans  (L.  C.  L. ) do  ... : 

Beans  (C.  L. ) do 

Beef,  dressed do 

Beef,  in  barrels  or  tierces do  ... 

Butter,  butterine,  oleomargarine do 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks do 

Eggs,  actual  weight  (0.  R.) do  ... 

Fertilizers,  in  packages  (L.  C.  L.) do 

Fertilizers  (C.  L.) do 

Flour  (C.  L.),  125  barrels  and  ever per  bbl. 

Flour  in  barrels,  less  than  125  barrels. .  .per  100  lbs. 

Grain,  in  barrels  or  sacks  ( L.  C.  L. ) do  ... 

Grain,  in  bulk  (C.  L.,  min.  weight  24, 000  lbs.)  do 

Hams,  packed do 

Hides,  dry,  pressed  in  bales  (L.  C.L.) do 

Hides,  green,  in  bundles  (C.  L.) do 

Lard do 

Lime  in  barrels  (L.  C.L.) .'...do 

Lime  (C.L.)  J. '. do 

Lumber,  logs,  ard  timber,  not  over  27  feet  long  (C.  j 

L.) per  100  lbs . 

Lumber  (L.  C.  L.)  do ; 

Meal,  in  bulk  (C.  L.) do ... . 

Pork,  in  barrels,  320  pounds  per  barrel do 

Potatoes,  in  bags  or  barrels  (O. R.,  L.  C.L.).. do  ... 

Potatoes  (C.L.) do 

Potatoes,  sweet,  in  barrels  (O.  R.,  L.  C.  L.) . .  .do 

Poultry,  live  (C.L),  in  coops  or  crates do 

Poultry  (L.  C.  L. ) do ... . 

Rice do ....  ■ 

Salt  (C.  L.) do ... . 

Salt,  table,  in  boxes  or  bags do  ... 

Tobacco,  in  bales  .".       do 

"Wool,  in  bales,  compressed  (C.  L.)  do 


$1  26 


45| 
57 
40 
45! 
57 
45* 
86" 
1  26 
1  26 
57 
45* 
57" 
1  26 
74i 


40! 

52 

35 

40! 

52 

40* 

81" 

16 

16 


38i 

50 

33 

38! 

50 


37! 

35* 

32 

33 

37! 

37! 

49 

47 

32 

33 

37* 

35* 

49 

47 

37* 

35* 

78 

76 

1  13 

1  06 

1  13 

1  06 

49 

47 

1  13 
66-3 


47 
06 
64* 


22! 

28 

20 

23 

28 

26 

45 

75 

75 

28 

22* 

28 

75 

37£ 


*  Except -thrashers,  clover-hullers,  and  grain-cradles. 
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FREIGHT  RATES-RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Articles. 


Rates  in  cents  per  100  pounds  iu  car-londu  of  not 
less  than  20,000  pounds. 


To  Omaha  from— 


Agricultural  implements 

Apples,  green  (O.  R.) 

Bacon,  in  boxes  or  barrels 

Beans 

Beef,  salted,  in  barrels 

Butter  (O.  R.) 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks 

Cotton,  pressed,  in  bales - 

Eggs,  in  cases  or  barrels 

Fertilizers  (C.  L.) 

Grain 

Hams,  in  boxes  or  barrels. 

Hides,  dry,  loose 

Hides,  green,  in  bundles 

Horses  (O.  R.) 

Mules  (O.R.) 

Cattle  (O.R.) 

Sheep  (O.  R.) 

Hogs  (O.R.) 

Hogs,  dressed  (O.  R.) 

Lard,  in  tierces  or  barrels 

Lime,  in  bulk    

Lime,  in  barrels 

Lumber,  common 

Meal,  in  bags  or  barrels 

Pork,  in  barrels 

Potatoes,  in  bags  or  barrels  (O.  R.) ,  — 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Poultry 

Poultry,  dressed,  boxes  or  barrels  (O.  R.) . . . 

Salt,  in  sacks  or  barrels 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  — 

"Wool,  in  sacks  

"Wool,  pressed,  in  bales 


1  40  $0  95 


1  10 
1  55 
1  55 

1  55 

2  55 
2  55 

05 
55 
55 
78 
:,r, 
05 
55 
40 


2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1  40 

1  40 

1  40 

2  05 
1  55 
1  75 

78 
78 
78 
1  55 
1  55 
1  55 
G  10 

3  05 
78 

1  55 
1  10 
1  10 


1  20 

1  65 

1  30 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

95 

1  20 

1  30 

50 

50 

1  30 

1  20 

75 

75 

95 

1  65 

75 

1  30 

1  95 

1  65 


95 
20 
20 
20 
50 
50 
65 
65 
75 
1  30 


$0  76 

76 

1  26 

1  17 

1  17 


1  26 
1  26 
1  45 
1  26 
1  17 
65 
1  26 


1  45 

1  17 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 

1  17 
99 
99 
53 
53 
65 

1  26 
65 
65 
76 

1  17 
53 

1  45 


From  Omaha  to- 


$1  40 


1  10 
1  55 
1  55 

1  55 

2  55 

2  55 

3  05 
2  55 


$0  95 
95 
1  20 
1  20 
1  20 
1  50 


$0  76 
76 
1  26 
1  17 
1  17 
1  26 

:  l  26 

1  45 
1  26 


45 

1  55 

75 

]  17 

45 

78 

1  30 

65 

45 

1  55 

1  20 

1  26 

51 

3  05 

1  65 

1  45 

45 

1  55 

1  30 

1  17 

25 

1  40 

75 

65 

25 

1  40 

75 

65 

25 

1  40 

75 

65 

25 

1  40 

75 

65 

25 

1  40 

75 

65 

51 

2  05 

95 

1  17 

45 

1  55 

1  20 

99 

45 

1  75 

1  30 

99 

17 

78 

50 

53 

22  > 

78 

50 

53 

4-- 

78 

1  30 

65 

45 

1  55 

1  20 

1  26 

45 

1  55 

75 

65 

51 

1  55 

75 

65 

45 

6  10 

95 

76 

67 

3  05 

1  65 

1  17 

20 

78 

75 

53 

45 

1  55 

1  30 

1  45 

67 

1  10 

1  95 

99 

51 

1  10 

1  65 

99 

$0  35 
35 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
67 
45 
45 
45 
45 
51 
45 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
51 
45 
45 
17 
22$ 
45 
45 
45 
51 
45 
67 
20 
45 
67 
51 


C.  L.— Car-load. 
Rates  in  force  March  1,  1883. 


O.  R.— Owner's  risk. 
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FREIGHT  RATES-STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES, 


Articles. 

NEW  YORK  AND 

CHARLESTON 
STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PANY. 

OCEAN  STEAM- 
SHIP  COMPANY 
OF SAVANNAH. 

BALTIMORE   LINE. 

■ 

To  and  from 

New  York  and 

Charleston. 

To  and  from 

NewYork.Phila- 

delphia  and 

Savannah. 

Baltimore  to 
Boston. 

Boston  to  Bal- 
timore. 

Agricultural  implements,  per  foot. 

Apples per  bbl. 

Bacon,  salted,  packed,  per  100  lbs. 
Bananas  (0.  R.) per  bunch. 

$0  06 
40 
15 
25 

.     50 
10 
•20 

$0  06 
40 
15 
25 
50 
10 
20 

*$0  30to$0  50 
35 
15 

*$0  30to$0  50 
35 
15 

Bananas  (0. 11.) per  bbl . 

Bananas  (0.  R.,  K  0.  S.),  per  foot - 

Beans,  dried per  100  lbs . 

Beans, in  sacks do..  .. 

t20 
28 

*20 
27 
27 

*47 

2  75 

25 

18 

42 

20 

20  25 

20  25 

8  15 

§5  05 

§5  05 

47 

20 

t20 
28 

Beef per  bbl. 

Batter per  100  lbs 

Cheese do 

Eggs,  in  barrels,  released,  per  bbl 
Fertilizers  (2, 0Q0 pounds),  perton 

Grain,  bags per  100  lbs. 

Hams,  packed,  salted,  in  barrels, 
per  100  lbs 

60 
40 
30 
1  00 
(S.C.) 
15 

15 

60 

40 

30 

1  00 

(S.C.) 
15 

15 

*20 
27 

27 

*47 

2  75 

25 

18 

Hides,  dry,  loose. .. . .  .per  100  lbs 

42 

Hides,  green do 

20 

Horses each . 

Mules .do 

Cattle do 

Sheep per  foot . 

Pigs do 

Hogs,  dressed per  100  lbs . 

90  00 

20  00 

20  00 

J20 

J20 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

J20 

}20 

20  25 
20  25 
8  15 
§5  05 
§5  05 
47 

Lard,  in  barrels  and  tierces,  per 
100  lbs 

15 
75 
60 
50 
40 
75 
60 
30 

15 
75 
60 
.  50 
40 
75 
60 
30 

20 

Lemons  and  oranges per  case. 

Released per  box. 

In  barrels pes  bbl. 

Lemons,  ||  released per  box 

18 
*25 

25 

18 

Lumber,  ordinary.. per  1,000  feet. 

Meal,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  per  100 

lbs 

10  00 

17 
40 
60 
30 

10  00 

17 
40 
60 
30 

*25 
25 

Peanuts per  bbl,  or  bag . 

Pork per  bbl. 

Potatoes do 

Potatoes,  sweet,  in  bags  or  bar- 

*15 
39 

12* 

47 

*15 
39 

Poultry,  dressed,  boxed  (O.R.), 
per  100  lbs 

50 
25 
25 

50 
25 
25 

47 

Rice per  100  lbs . 

Salt,  table do 

1116 
54 
30 

1T1G 
54 

30 

O.  R. — Owner's  risk. 

N.  O.  S. — Not  otherwise  specified. 

S.  C— Special  contract. 

*  Per  100  pounds. 

t  In  barrels. 


t  In  boxes,  released. 

§  Per  head. 

II  Shipments,  200  boxes  or  more  to  one  consignee. 

t  In  sa<;ks. 
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